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Kindergarten children gain insight into traffic regulation 


Long Beach Schools 


B—/ODAY’S kindergarten can best be described 
as a place where every possible provision is 
made to insure richness of the child’s present- 
day life, it being an accepted fact that no 
- better preparation than this can be made for 
life during the succeeding years. 

In a large measure the kindergarten of today 
seems to be built upon the mistakes of yesterday. 
Scientific research studies carried on during recent 
years have opened our eyes as never before to what 
happens to the child as he reacts to the various 
influences that play upon him. They have shown 
us how we have disregarded natural living as the 
greatest factor in promoting wholesome growth, and 
how in our effort to enhance development we have 
warped and distorted the child’s normal life. Doubt- 
less we are still in the stage of “infancy of under- 
standing,’ regarding this marvelous process of gfowth, 
but gradually insight is coming and with it are being 
wrought almost revolutionary changes in both kinder- 
gartens and elementary grades. 

As might readily be assumed the child’s health, 
physical, mental and emotional, is given first con- 
sideration. The emphasis is placed upon preventive 
rather than remedial measures; consequently, regard- 
less of how sound may be the condition of his health 
when he enters kindergarten, one of the first steps 
taken by the teacher is to become acquainted with 
the mother and effect a common understanding of 
the influence that henceforth will be expected to con- 
tribute to the child’s well-being. Such important 


Today’s Kindergarten 


By Evca M. SHEARER, 


Director of Elementary Education, Long Beach, California 


matters as food, sleeping 
habits, opportunities for 
gaining self-reliance, free- 
dom for revealing his 
ideas and emotions, at- 
titude toward the child’s 
questionings, his marked 
likes and dislikes, are dis- 
cussed in detail. Pres- 
ently parents and teacher 
act with a common view- 
point and the dangers 
resulting from conflicting 
types of guidance are 
obviated. 

Within the confines of 
the kindergarten, the 
teacher of today gives 
much thought to provid- 
ing an environment con- 
ducive to growth. She 
realizes that the ways in 


which the child reacts to 
his surroundings are the surest indications of directions 


in which growth is taking place. When the child enters 
the kindergarten, he will find easily accessible a few 
carefully chosen ready-made toys, each sanitary and 
durable. These have been selected with a view to 
their suitability in stimulating dramatic play, for 
that will be one of the child’s early responses to his 
new environment. Naturally these toys will be 
suggestive of activities familiar to the child. The 
doll, the bathtub, the doll’s clothing, the bed, the doll 
buggy, all suggest the many things that a mother 
does for the baby in the home and presently, in their 
play, the children are enacting the scenes so familiar 
to them. 

The delivery wagon and the automobile truck 
similarly suggest activities which the little folks 
have seen carried on again and again in the local com- 
munity and before long they are active through 
“‘make-believe”’ in corresponding work in the kinder- 
garten. With what earnestness the children pile the 
truck with blocks, cans or other portable articles and 
haul them back and forth. Who can tell, in the 
realm of their imagination, what commodities con- 
stitute their trade or what problems confront them 
in carrying on this exchange of goods? 

In terms of growth, can we state specifically what 
this play does for the child? Perhaps it is enough 
for us to realize that it answers a normal, wholesome 
craving in the heart of every child. Whether it 
helps him understand more fully and feel more 
keenly the significance of these aspects of life, we 
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Simple record keeping may enter into the kinder- 
garten day 


cannot say with certainty. We can, however, affirm 
that while thus happily engaged he is constantly 
meeting challenging problems, the solution of which 
add bit by bit to his all-round development. 

Among educative situations that arise in a free play 
life of the kind just described, the following are 
illustrative: 


Typical social problems: 


1. What shall we do when six children all want to 
bathe the same doll? 

2. What shall John do when Tom's carefully con- 
structed tower is directly in the path of his 
delivery truck? 

3. Who shall put away the dishes used at Jane’s 
tea party? 

4. How shall we decide which children will play 
with the coveted train? 


Typical moral problems: 


1. The wheel on the doll buggy is broken. 
shall report the accident? 

2. A child without adequate toys at home craves 
to appropriate one from the kindergarten. 
What shall he do? 


Who 


Typical intellectual problems: 


1. How can I turn a corner without upsetting 
the delivery wagon? 

2. How can we hold the doll while dressing her 
so as not to crush the freshly ironed clothes? 


3. How can I get the doll buggy down the steps 
without upsetting the doll? 


In addition to a few carefully chosen toys, the 
kindergarten of today is equipped with a variety of 
materials out of which the child creates those things 
for which he feels a need. While some of these 
materials are provided by purchase, many are merely 
a collection of waste products, such as paper cartons 
of all sizes and shapes, packing boxes, coffee cans, 
empty spools, discarded baby-buggy wheels, scraps of 
fresh calico, kodak film reels, and the like. Unless one 
has lived in the realm of a kindergarten and has been 
an observer of the ingenuity with which little children 
convert these raw materials into products which 
answer the needs arising in their play, any account of 
what transpires would seem to be a gross exaggera- 
tion. Again it may aid in a realization of the possi- 
bilities afforded for growth if we pause to consider a 
few of the problems that challenge the child in his 
work with these raw materials. 


Typical social problems: 


1. How can Fred and Roy co-operate to best 
advantage in sawing the boards out of which 
to make a garage for their car? 

2. How can Bert protect the children working 
near him so they will not be smeared with’ 
the paint he is using? What is his responsi- 
bility for this? 

3. Henry is going to paint the garage. He would 
like to use red paint, but the majority of the 
children express a_ preference for 
Which shall he use? 


green. 


Typical moral problems: 


1. Mary likes the pink cheese cloth and, thinking 
she can save it for the curtains she wants to 
make, hides it away. Grace misses it and 
inquires about it. What should Mary do? 

2. Eva promises to be responsible for keeping the 
scrap box in order all week. By Thursday, 
she tires of the task. What should she do? 


Typical intellectual problems: 


1. The table top is not level due to the fact that 
the legs are not of uniform. length. How 
can we make them uniform? 

2. How can we make the chair correspond in height 
to the table? 

3. How can we fasten the wheel on the wagon so it 
will turn on the axle? 

4. How can we upholster the seat of our home- 
made automobile? 


Under the guidance of the teacher the children 
recognize, think through, and solve such problems 
as arise. Material results would come more rapidly 
and with greater certainty were the teacher to dictate 
the solution of the problems, but under those con- 
ditions there would be little growth on the part of 
the children. Consequently the teacher serves merely 
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as the guide helping the children to think out their 
own solutions, at the same time safeguarding them 
from failure. The stimulus to further effort that 
comes from success is too precious a factor in growth 
to be left to mere chance. Conscientious effort must 
result in success. 

From what has been said thus far, it may seem as 
though the kindergarten offers opportunity only for 
dramatic play for meeting the many material needs 
that arise in connection with it. This, however, is 
not the case. The kindergarten of today recognizes 
the value of giving the children many first-hand 
experiences with those aspects of community life 
which he is capable of understanding. Few days 
pass when the children are not taken to see some- 
thing which they have not previously seen; to see 
under more careful guidance what before they have 
observed only superficially; to do something never 
before done by them: or otherwise to extend, enrich, 
and deepen their experiences. Sometimes the trip is 
merely a walk across the playgrounds to pick some 
flowers or plant some seeds in the garden on the 
other side of the block. Again, it is a longer journey 
in automobiles or on a transportation bus. Always 
it is taken with a view to broadening life contacts. 
The following are a few of the many experiences 
enjoyed by kindergarten children in Long Beach: 


1. Atrip to Bixby Park to play on the park appara- 
tus and to see the birds in the aviary. 

2. A trip to the beach to gather shells, to dig in 
the sand, and get acquainted with some of 
the common forms of sea life. 

3. A picnic in Recreation Park. (Picnic lunches 
prepared in part at school by the children.) 

4. A trip to the street market. 

5. A trip to find out how the officer directs traffic. 

6. A trip to the air- 
port to see the 


airplanes. 

7. Atrip to the toy 
shop. 

8. A trip to the 
greenhouse. 


9. A trip to the 
Shetland pony 
track to have 
the fun of rid- 
ing a pony. 

10. A trip to see a 
house being 
painted, and a 
sidewalk being 
laid. 


Almost invariably it 
is noted that experi- 
ences of the kinds 
enumerated are inter- 
preted in the play life 
thatfollows. This fact 
will be noted in the 


pictures accompanying this article. In one we see a 
group of children experiencing, perhaps for the first time 
in their lives, the satisfaction of crossing a busy inter- 
section of streets without holding the hand of an adult. 
Perhaps for the first time the officer’s signals, which 
have just been carefully explained to them, take on 
meaning. What a feeling of security they must 
have in knowing that while the officer stands in this 
position, no automobile will cross their path. At 
last they sense controlled order in what previously 
must have appeared to be just a confusing rush of 
cars. It is not surprising that this new experience 
finds expression in their later play life as shown in 
another picture. The small officer is directing traffic 
on the play street with as much precision as did the 
officer on the busy thoroughfare. 

Thus the children’s interests, attitudes, under- 
standings and powers are given stimulus to growth. 
Thus the little folks learn how to play and work 
together, how to share their common possessions, 
how to respect the rights and ideas of one another. 


‘Thus they learn how to plan the solution of their 


problems, how to execute their plans, how to test 
their results. What a wide gulf separates this type 
of free, natural, purposeful activity from that of the 
traditional kindergarten which was artificial in char- 
acter and dominated by the teacher. 

Just as fully as self-expression is encouraged in the 
types of activity already described, it is encouraged 
in the realm of music, art and rhythm. It is indeed a 
revelation to find what delightful little songs come 
spontaneously from the children as they give expres- 
sion to their different emotions and reveal the wonder- 
ful bits of beauty that they find in the world about 
them. 


Given an easel, paper, calcimine paints, and free- 


(Continued on page 64) 


In their dramatic play the children relive their excursion experiences 


Indian Life in the Social Studies 


State of Washington Public Schools. 


N. D. SHOWALTER, Superintendent of 


Public Instruction 


SR|PON entering school the child’s social world 
i expands. He encounters new situations, he 
engages in more varied activity, and as he is 
WF) led to interpret the world around him, he 
>| acquires much information of historical, geo- 
graphical and scientific significance. From the com- 
munity as a basis, we endeavor to widen the child’s 
understanding of life and lay the foundation for a 
real interest in the study of geography through 
acquainting him with other peoples and regions. We 
try to establish a realization of the connection between 
the world and the life of’ the child, lead him to see 
that the present is an outgrowth of the past, learn what 
has been added to our lives by the collective achieve- 
ments of men. This study of the past may well, in 
the third grade, take its interest from primitive life as 
illustrated in the Indian and the Eskimo. 

Special procedure and motivation in the primary 
grades should be our first consideration. The mate- 
rials used are the common things at hand. The 
offerings of one community will differ from those of 
every other. Choose for a beginning study the things 
that are most familiar; widen this knowledge and 
correlate it with language, both written and oral, 
poem study, reading, spelling, drawing. 

The excursion may well begin a unit, and in this 
the individual child should be made to feel his responsi- 
bility to the class. After the trip is over, reports 
should be called for and suggestions for further activity 
or study considered. Reports on observations may 
come from individual committees, groups or the class 
as a whole. They may take the form of oral talks, 
written statements, drawings, dramatization, posters 
or poems. Stimulate originality in expressing facts. 
You may be surprised at the results. The reading of 
factual material as proof of statements made is to be 
encouraged. Correlations of all kinds are possible 
at this point. 

A table or a box set aside for the exhibition of mate- 
rial brought in by the children is a distinct aid. The 
child offering the exhibit should be permitted to tell 
all he knows about his article and then encouraged 
to ask if anyone desires to add other information. 
After this he should label it, and place it in the exhibit. 
If a nature-study specimen, it can be kept fresh by 
putting it in a jar of water. Do not allow the table 
to become cluttered. A few well-placed articles will 
add to the attractiveness of the room and impress 
the children with the value of the specimens. 

Many things, such as news items, drawings, com- 
positions, booklets, pictures, and charts, may be 


displayed to much better advantage on a bulletin- 
board. 


Clay or plasteline adapts itself readily to the manip- 
It is a never-ending source 


ulations of the children. 


of joy and provides opportunity for creative expres- 
sion. The figures modeled may be used in many ways, 
in projects. Children enjoy charts of all kinds. 
Charts often relieve the blackboard or the bulletin- 
board. Weather charts, bird arrivals, snow, house 
types, pictures of fruits or vegetables and such things 
may be put in attractive record form in this manner. 

Little children like to pit their brains against a 
“‘puzzle.”” After the study of a unit of work, provide 
some form of check test on the facts that have been 
developed. Vary the form and increase the difficulty 
of the grade. Creative expression may again be 
stimulated by encouraging experiences from geography 
and nature study to be offered in dramatic form. 

The following are detailed units on the Indian, and 
his adjustment to the world around him. 


FOOD OF THE INDIANS 
Suggested Procedure: 
Encourage children to tell all known facts about the 
food of Indians. 
Wonder if Indians eat the same food that we do. 
Suggest reading material. 
Arouse curiosity as to preparing the food. 
Ask children what pans they cooked the food in— 
what dishes. 
Encourage the children to wonder what the Indian 
child did to help get the food. 
Stimulate curiosity as to how the White Man has 
changed the food of the Indian. 
Suggested Activities 
Telling all that pupils know about the food of the 
Indians. 
Reporting orally upon topics: 
a. Animal food 
fish 
game 
birds 
b. Vegetable food 
roots 
herbs 
plants 
ferns 
Pantomiming the capturing of animals for food. 
Discussing the preparing of food by: 
a. Baking (in hot holes) 
b. Roasting 
c. Boiling 
Modeling a cooking utensil in clay. 
Preparing food. 
Pages in ‘‘My Indian Booklet.” 
Paper cuttings of: 
a. Ferns 
b. Cat-tails 
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c. Fish 
d. Animals 


Drawing pictures of children. 


Picking berries 
Gathering roots 
Digging clams 
Catching fish 
Killing game birds 
Setting traps 


Discussing the changes. 
Outcomes: 


A desire to bridge the gap be- 
tween what they now know and 
what there is to know about the 
food of Indians. 


Knowledge that the Indians’ 
food was: 
a. Animal (fish, game, birds) 
b. Vegetable 
roots (ferns) 
herbs (grasses) 


Understand that food was 
prepared by: baking, roasting, 
boiling. 

Know the cooking utensils were: 

a. Stone bowls 
b. Water-tight baskets of spruce roots 
c. Dishes carved out of wood 

Realization that children were always helpful and 
did not have much playtime. 

Appreciation of how the White Man has brought 
about a great difference in Indian food: 

Canned food 

Staple groceries 
Commercial preparations 
Truck gardeners 

Imported foods 

Grains and fruits 
Domesticated food animals 


CLOTHING OF THE INDIANS 


Suggested Procedure: 


Encourage children to tell all they know about the 
clothing of the Indians. 

Tell of deerskin shirts of men and short cotton skirts 
of women. 

Explain the burlap-bag garment with hole cut for 
neck and decorated with: beads, claws of animals, 
designs and symbols painted on with calcimine, shells. 

Explain how blanketsare madeof wooland hair or bark. 

Stimulate a desire to make an Indian costume. 

Allow children to choose topics for talks on clothing: 

a. Blankets 

b. Moccasins 

c. Decorations: beads, claws, shells 
d. Skins 


Discuss the various skins used for clothing. 
Explain how Indian women chew the skins to soften 
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The third grade studies Indian shelter 


Horace Mann School, Tacoma, Washington 


them and make them pliable. How garments were 
sewed with grass threads or fastened with leather 
ribbons. How skins are dressed by being worked over 
a frame and softened with the brains of the animal 
and smoked over a fire to prevent shrinking. 

Help children to realize how the White Man 
changed the mode of dress of the Indian. 


Suggested Activities: 


Telling all that is known about Indian clothing. 
Adding ‘‘Clothing Pages’ to their Indian booklet. 
Illustrate with crayons, drawings of: 
a. Moccasins 
b. Designs 
c. Pictures of fur-bearing animals 


Bringing pictures to school showing the Indians: 
a. Weaving blankets 
b. Making moccasions 
c. Dressing skins 
d. Stripping bark 
Giving a talk about: 
a. How skins are dressed, scraped and rubbed 
with fat 


b. How garments are sewed with wooden needle 
c. How blankets are made of bark and grasses 


Discussing the various changes. 
Outcomes: 


Understand the clothing of Indians. 

Realization that skins formed a large part of the 
clothing because they were available. (Be sure this is 
true in section where you are teaching.) 

Knowledge that animals served the dual purpose of 
supplying food and clothing. 
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Realization that the blanket was an important 
article of clothing. 


Ability to plan and execute the making of an Indian 


costume. 
Know the various articles of clothing of an Indian: 

a. Blankets 

b. Shirts 

c. Leggings 

d. Trousers 

e. Robes 

f. Moccasins 


Learn how the skins are dressed and sewed into 
garments. 


Knowledge that the White Man changed the mode 
of the Indian’s clothing by: 
a. Ready-made clothing 
b. Ready-made shoes and merchandise of all kinds 
c. Manufacturing of cotton, wool and silk 


SHELTER OF THE INDIANS 
Suggested Procedure: 


Encourage the children to name all familiar material. 
Create curiosity about mode of living of the Indians. 
Aid in finding reading material on 
a. Tepees in summer 
b. Shed-house and lean-to house in winter 
Encourage children to contrast our houses with 
theirs: 


a. Material: brick, wood 


b. Shape 
Allow children to choose topics for talks: 
a. Tepees 


b. Shed-house 
c. Lean-to house 


Arouse interest in inside of Indian shack. 
Explain the structure of beds: 


a. Platform around the wall four feet wide 

b. The thick springy cat-tail mats spread on 
boards 

c. Mat rolled up for pillow 

d. Storage space under beds 

e. Shelf suspended from rafters for storage 


Stimulate curiosity about the cooking: 
a. In winter a little fire in house 
b. Open fire or hole lined with hot stones, for 
oven 


c. In summer, cooking was done on ground out- 
doors 


Suggested Activities: 
Preparing ‘‘Shelter Pages’’ in 


Illustrate with pictures of: 


a. Shed houses 
b. Tepees 
c. Cedar trees 


Indian booklet. 


Building an Indian shelter on the sand table. 
Telling factual material found about various types of 
shelter. 
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Drawing pictures contrasting their homes with 
Indian shacks. 

Making tepees of sticks and paper or cloth. 

Giving talks on subjects chosen regarding the vari- 
ous types of Indian homes. 

Telling factual material about Indian beds and 
cooking. 

Writing a story telling factual material about cook- 
ing by the Indians. 
Outcomes: 

Ability to tell of the various types of shelter pro- 
vided by the Indians. 


Knowledge that to form shelters: 


a. Cedar trees were felled by burning 

b. Were ‘‘adzed’’ down with elk-horn tools 

c. Cut into lengths and split into boards 

d. Scraped and rubbed 

e. Roof boards were held in place with stones 


Realization of the difference between our homes and 
theirs. 

Knowledge that the Indians had wooden beds upon 
which were spread cat-tail mats. 

Appreciation of the easy methods of cooking today 
contrasted with the methods of the Indians. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Suggested Procedure 
To encourage the children to tell all known factual 
material concerning transportation. 
Suggest waysof finding reading material pertainingto: 
a. Canoes 
b. Horses 
c. Foot-trails 
d. Snowshoes 


OF THE PERIOD 


To stimulate the children to contrast our modes of 
transportation with Indian modes. 

Create a desire to read extensively regarding the 
various kinds of canoes. 

Stimulate an interest in how the coming of the White 
Man changed the Indians’ ways of getting about. 
Suggested Activities: 


Telling all known material about transportation. 

Adding the ‘‘Transportation Pages’”’ to the Indian 
booklet. 

Making lists of stories that would give factual 
material, with their sources. 

Modeling a dugout in clay. 

Drawing pictures of canoes or the Indian and his 
horse (choose one suitable to your section). 

Marking out Indian trails in the schoolroom. 

Carving a dugout from wood. 

Telling what was learned by reading about the vari- 
ous types of canoes: 


a. War canoe will hold thirty to forty men, 
lofty bow and stern 
Freight canoe—move household goods 
Trolling canoe—used for fishing 
d. One-man canoe—for duck hunting—only 
large enough for one person 
e. Children’s canoe—quite heavy, double-ended 
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Writing a story telling of the changes which have 
come about since the White Man came. 


Outcomes: 


An attitude of interest in the modes of the trans- 
portation of the Indian. 

A realization that our whole life and development 
depend upon transportation. 

Know about the Indian trails and footpaths and 
what long distances were covered on foot by the 
Indians. 

Knowledge that there are these various types of 
canoes—distinguished not by size but by shape of 


hull. Learn what very great changes have come about 
due to the White Man. 


Indians now use: 


a. Automobiles 

b. Horses and wagons 
c. Street cars 

d. Railroads 

e. Steamships 


WORK PERFORMED BY INDIANS 
Suggested Procedure: 


Provide an opportunity for the children to tell all 
they know about the work an Indian did. 
Guide reading along lines of work activities. 
Allow children to choose a topic for a talk: 
Blanket weaving 
Basket making 
Canoe building 
Pottery 
Plant gathering 
Smoke signaling 


me 


Wonder what weapons were used by Indians. 
Explain uses of various ones: 
a. War clubs—to be used in war 
b. Scalping knives—for war 
c. Bow and arrow tipped with bone or flint 
d. Sling shot for birds 


Explain the weaving of blankets. 

Puget Sound Indians wove blankets from sheep 
wool and the hair of a dog, mixed and woven into yarn. 

Arouse interest in how the Indian children helped 
with work. 

Aid the children to realize how the White Man 
brought many changes in the work of the Indians. 


Suggested Activities: 


Talking about known material: 
a. Fishing 
b. Hunting 
c. Clam digging 
d. Basket making 
e. Smoke signaling 


Preparing ‘‘Work Pages”’ for Indian booklet. 
cuttings of various activities. 

Supplementing the known material with new-found 
material gleaned from reading. 

Talking on the chosen topic. 


Paper 


Drawing pictures to illustrate Indians using the 
various weapons. 
Pantomiming various work activities. 
Dramatizing Indian stories where work activities 
predominate. 
Writing a short story upon any subject they chose 
dealing with the work of the Indians. 
Telling how children: 
Gathered berries 
Sewed skins 
Made baskets and mats 
Hunted 
Signaled with smoke 
Fished 
g. Wove blankets 


oan 


Discussing the changes. 
Outcomes: 


A recognition of the fact that the Indian had to 
work for everything that he had: 
a. To provide shelter 
b. To provide food 
c. To provide clothing 


An appreciation of the art of pottery, blanket 
weaving and basketry. 

A knowledge of the various weapons used by the 
Indian in his work. 

An interest in the fact that Indian children helped so 
much in the work of frontier days. 

Realization of the changes in the work of Indians 
due to the White Man: 


a. Buys ready-made clothes, shoes, blankets, etc. 

b. Buys canned foods. 

c. Buys all kinds of implements and conveyances. 
RECREATION OF 


THE TRIBE 


Suggested Procedure: 


Guide the children to tell all they know about the 
recreation of Indians. 


Encourage the reading of: 


Indian games 
Races 

Sports 
Dances 

Card games 
Feasts 
Smoking 


Wonder if Indian would enjoy doing what your 
parents do. 


Explain that swimming and ball games would be 
enjoyed by both. 


Create interest in learning what games were played 
by Indian children. 
Suggested Activities: 
Telling about Indian play. 
Choosing one of these topics for a talk: 
a. Games—one was similar to our football game 
b. Game of shooting at deer antlers or targets 


Pantomiming play activities. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Who’s Who in the Schools 


ANGELO PATRI 


NGELO PATRI intended at one time to be a physician to 
children. His readers, from coast to coast, who watch for his 
~&! writings on child-training in syndicated articles in the daily 
Sek | press, in nationally-read periodicals and in book form, know 
7D) this well-loved schoolmaster as the doctor of the child soul. 


Interviewing Angelo Patri is not 
easy. In the big brick and sandstone 
structure, standing on the brow of the 
hill among its greenery in upper New 
York City, one finds Mr. Patri wel- 
coming, understanding, but humble in 
talking about himself. ‘‘Public School 
45,”" of which Mr. Patrj is the prin- 
cipal, might be any other large school 
in a great city system of public educa- 
tion; but the moment one enters the 
door the senses are assailed by its 
difference. The teachers and pupils 
we meet in the halls move about with 
freedom and buoyancy. The walls 
glow with the pupils’ original paint- 
ings and drawings of their neighbor- 
hood. Doors are open. Everyone 
appears constructively busy, but eager 
to share this joyous atmosphere with 
the visitor. We find Mr. Patri await- 
ing us in his office, which might be a living-room 
of a cultured home, the exhibit gallery of an institu- 
tion of art, or the anteroom to a monastery, however 
our mood bids us interpret it. Rugs woven by the 
pupils, radiant window transparencies that allow the 
sun to filter in through stained colors, and examples of 
sculpture done by young people combine to create this 
effect. Mr. Patri himself, the genius of ‘‘Public School 
45,’ seems unbusied, yet we feel that he is spiritually 
present in each one of the school’s varied and amaz- 
ingly successful activities. 

We had expected to find a figure tall and aloof in the 
person of this famous schoolmaster. Angelo Patri is of 
medium height. Hishairis white. His hands are in- 
dicative of the artist, and his facial expression unus- 
ually mobile. In repose his face is that of the mystic, 
the seer whose vision carries him beyond the present 
into the loneliness of a future which we may not pen- 
etrate. When he smiles, as he does upon greeting us, 
sympathy, charm and humor erase the mask of the 
dreamer. 

‘“‘Would you not like to visit some of the school 
studios and workshops?”’ Mr. Patri suggests. ‘‘There 
is no story in my teaching other than that of the 
children I am trying to develop.’’ So, accompanied 
by a pupil guide, we tour some of the schoolrooms, 
vastly different from those of our past; rooms that 
thrill with happy creative work and are colorful 
with original results in arts and crafts. 

Here is the weaving room. Pupils from twelve to 
sixteen years of age are reproducing the life of man- 


Reproduced through the courtesy of Bachrach 


kind as expressed in rug-making. We see colorful 
reproductions of weaving from the Persians to the 
American Indian. One pupil has just finished a 
wall tapestry for which he drew the design, dyed 
the threads, and accomplished the intricate embroid- 
ery. In the print shop, books of poetry and prose 
which the children write, illustrate, print and bind, 
are being completed; not, as the director assures us, 
to teach type-setting, but to develop literary appre- 
ciation in boys and girls whose home life is starved 
so far as good books are concerned. In the halls we 
pass between murals painted by the pupils and repre- 
senting the history of their city from its earliest days. 
showing the beauty of their parents’ homelands, and 
making pictorial those periods in the history of the 
race that might otherwise be but the picked bones 
of the text-books. A glimpse into the modeling 
room shows the same method of original expression 
in the use of clay. There are machine shops and 
wood-working shops, kitchens and home economics 
rooms, dressmaking, and music rooms. Through 
the windows one glimpses and scents a school garden, 
blooming with valiant beauty in a city of stone. It 
is all significant beyond words, and the interviewer 
returns to Mr. Patri’s office with a question on her 
lips. ‘‘What will become of the youth trained in 
the progressive school, particularly in this unusually 
progressive school, when he is catapulted, at sixteen 
or eighteen years, into the jargon and turmoil of our 
mechanized world?” 

Mr. Patri is interested by the question and begins 
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to talk. His face lights with the hope for humanity 
which is his driving power. ‘‘Ah, let me tell you the 
story of Tony,” he says. 

“Tony came from an average home, born of average 
parents. His school work was not unusual but he 
came to us with the urge of idealism in his heart, 
about which you are doubtful. He was happiest, 
most creative when he had a lump of clay in his 
hands.’’ With a comprehensive gesture Mr. Patri 
indicates the sculpture which gives his office the 
appearance of an art gallery. We had wondered what 
famous sculptor had modeled the head of a boy and 
the compelling likeness of Lincoln whose expression 
is that of the pitying Christ. We had been inter- 
ested in the group consisting of Don Quixote riding 
his steed toward the horizon, with Sancho Panza 
trailing behind. There is a sureness and originality 
about the modeling of these subjects that is startling. 
It seems incredible that they are the work of a boy. 

“Tony,” Mr. Patri continued, ‘‘needed first, to 
model himself, in his ‘Head of a Boy.’ This sculpture 
may not have shaped itself in his imagination as a 
self-portrait, but that is what it turned out to be, eager, 
forward-looking, wistful. Then he grew into the 
period of hero worship. He told me that he wanted 
to model a head of Abraham Lincoln that would be 
different from any other representation of the man. 
You may see from his ‘Lincoln,’ that he succeeded. 
At last Tony arrived at the stage in his development 
where he began to audition life and its possibilities 
for progress of the individual or a thwarting of our 
ideals. So he modeled that group in which we see 
Don Quixote, the literary pilgrim of dreams, eternally 
held back and at last vanquished by the spirit of 
materialism as symbolized in Sancho Panza, riding 
behind on his little mule.” 

‘“‘But what does the future hold for a gifted pupil 
such as Tony?”’ we ask. 

“Tony has recently designed an altar piece that 
decorates Dr. Fosdicks’s Riverside Church in New 
York City. He found a place for his ability readily,” 
is our answer. 

‘But not all boys and girls are so talented,’’ we 
persist. 

‘“‘There are more pupils like Tony in our public 
schools than any of us realize,’’ Mr. Patri assures us. 

He continues his description of the theories of 
teaching which have brought him nation-wide atten- 
tion: 

‘“‘We should train children, not for the arts and 
trades specifically, but for appreciation, and for the 
best use of the hand. We are faced by the tragedy of 
all those other boys and girls, victims of our former 
system of learning from books alone, with no vision, 
no creative occupation, lost in-a world of machines. 
I do not mean to belittle the great value of the machine 
in our present civilization. I anticipate a future when 
the machine will perform most of the essential opera- 
tions of daily living, releasing the individual for artistic 
expression with which to enrich his leisure time. 
Then shall come economic freedom for developing 
American sculptors, painters, dramatists, and all those 


more humble workers with their hands through whose 
efforts our country had its beginnings on the road to 
civilization. I mean, by these, the makers of beautiful 
and useful home furnishings, and the gardeners, 
through whose special kind of imaginative work 
something is created which may be shared with others. 
Henry Ford has envisioned this cultural need of the 
American people in the museum of the peaceful arts 
which he is filling with his examples of early hand- 
craft, and those records which show the permanent 
place of the arts and crafts in the life of a nation.” 

As he pauses for a moment in thought, Mr. Patri 
indicates a poignantly lovely figure of a praying monk 
which stands on his desk, the work of a little girl in 
the school. ‘‘One opportunity to give expression to 
such a thought as that,”’ he says, “‘is a force for good 
that will remain with a child always. If we are to 
survive as a people, the hope of our future power lies 
in the hand.”’ 

This statement of Angelo Patri’s explains in part his 
preeminence, not only in education but in the hearts 
of the public. To ‘Public School 45’’ come men and 
women of varying interests and from the poles of the 
earth. Possibly in the same school term, a teacher 
from India, one from the Hawaiian Islands, a minister 
for education from Europe and a teacher from a one- 
room prairie school in our own land may meet here on 
common ground and with a common purpose, that of 
discovering with Mr. Patri the way to the heart of 
childhood. The building is in no way different from 
an average public school, and Mr. Patri impresses 
upon us the vast privilege which he feels is his in 
having so complete an equipment and all the supplies 


he desires from the board of education. ‘‘They are so 
kind to us,”’ he says, smiling his appreciation. ‘‘They 
let me order all the clay and paint I need.” But 


many schools are also privileged in their furnishings 
and supplies. What sets ‘‘Public School 45” apart is 
its spirit and the way it brings together children, tools 
and color. 

The teacher has a wider opportunity to leave an 
imprint upon public life than any other individual, 
save the parent, but how many of us are doing this? 
Angelo Patri, philosopher, writer, humanist, artist, is 
first and last a teacher, cherishing every day his 
close and sympathetic contact with children. His 
justly arrived-at popularity has come from his success 
as a public-school principal. His articles on a better 
understanding of childhood are syndicated in the daily 
newspapers from Maine to California. His books are 
on the reference shelves of every institution of teacher 
training and of child-study groups. His editorials in 
the popular magazines of the day are circulation 
pullers. All this, from a schoolmaster who has made 
his profession a cult in which kindness and love dre 
the watch words. 

The schools are on trial at the present time. After 
a decade of testing the value of the activities program 
there is a murmur on the part of the public, and within 
the walls of learning as well. We are asking ourselves 
if freedom of development is as necessary in child 
training as we have believed it to be. Angelo Patri 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Country School 


Diet in relation to health should be taught 


and the Child’s Health 


By KATHERINE M. VOLK, R.N. 


IROM the moment the country child enters 
the classroom and the teacher takes her place 
at her desk, the responsibility for some 
thirty young lives rests upon her ability and 
conscientiousness. For the former, she has 

been thoroughly examined, and for the latter the test 
lies with her soul. As the teacher looks over her 
charges and sees the bright faces she also notes the 
less beaming ones; some are habitually dull, others 
occasionally, and some that she notices are unusually 
droopy. To bring all pupils into a condition of 
physical fitness would be an achievement, and one 
that would take more than the time allotted for physi- 
cal education in the rural school. Nevertheless, it 
must be attempted even if one falls short of the goal. 

First, the alert teacher could hang a thermometer 
in the classroom and have a different child assigned 
to reading the temperature of the room for a week, 
we will say, and report the reading, if old enough to 
do so. Immediately interest is aroused in the health 
condition of the room as regards that phase of it. 
Somewhere a placard could be posted to state that 
68° F. or 70° F. is considered the best degree of heat 
in which to be comfortable. Then other features of 
ventilation could be taken into consideration, such as 
air circulation. Somewhere there is a poster or sign 
saying that air must be moving but not too strong, 


or it causes a draft. Gentle motion is desired. This 
can be put into practical use by having all the pupils 
notice whether there is an outlet provided at the top 
of the window, or a transom over the door and an 
inlet below for the cooler, heavier air. Deflectors 
over the lower portion of the windows, open, would 
prevent the children nearest the windows from too 
much exposure. 

Monday morning is a good time for giving special 
attention to ventilation arrangements, with the chil- 
dren taking part. It is also a good time to take up 
the question of colds and, without directing attention 
to individuals, a lesson on the subject can be given, 
because colds are contagious and many children con- 
tract them over the week-ends when they have 
deviated from the usual routine. Colds, it can be 
pointed out, are often the forerunners of grippe and 
influenza, and as such must be treated accordingly. 
On the blackboard, or as a part of some lesson during 
the day, statements such as these can be worked in: 


If you have, or recently have had a cold or attack 
of influenza, put your handkerchief in front of your 
mouth and nose when coughing or sneezing. 

Do not kiss or shake hands. 

Do not frequent swimming pools. 

Stay away from crowds and public assemblies. 
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If the cold is at all severe, stay at home and call 
a doctor. 


Never use a common drinking cup or towel. 


The subject of colds could be elaborated upon, 
since it is often an indicator of the person’s condition 
of general health. If the teacher wishes to stimulate 
interest in this subject she could have all answer, in 
their own way, the question, ‘‘Why do we catch colds?” 


Preventive measures should be part of the daily program 
Courtesy, American Red Cross 


The question answered, as time permits and the sub- 
ject is continued, each child would wait eagerly for 
his answer to be approved or improved upon as the 
case may be. The answer from the teacher would be 
that by following the principles of general hygiene 
and the rules of ventilation, the immunity of the 
individual would be raised by increasing the bodily 
resistance. 

The important subject of diet would enter the race 
for resistance to disease, particularly colds. It 
could be explained by means of an attractive object 
lesson, where real fruit and vegetables, perhaps one 
per child, such as one carrot, one potato, one beet, 
bottle of milk, a banana, an orange can be brought to 
school and each of these foods given its place in build- 
ing health. To illustrate the general food value of 
milk, as superior to all other foods, display a pint 


bottle of milk, or draw one on the blackboard, labeled 
as follows: 


Cream.. .Fat or Butter 
Protein........Muscle-Building Food 
Energy-Producing Food 


Vitamin.......Stored-Up Sunshine 
Minerals. ..... Bone Builder 
Water 
Next, a banana ranks high in vitamins, our 


health and growth promotors, as vitamins C, A and B 
are present in generous quantities in this fruit. 
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Vitamin B is a special appetite stimulator as well as 
essential in good health. Bananas are an easily 
digested food provided they are chewed well, eaten 
in moderate quantity and served when thoroughly 
ripened or cooked. A ripe banana can always be 
known by a black tip, not green, a deep yellow skin 
with dark brown spots, not light yellow, and a soft 
mealy texture in the fruit. Bananas are good sub- 
stitutes for our usual potato dishes. 

If the question is raised as to why we 
should eat so many fruits and vegeta- 
bles, it can be answered by stating that 
they counteract a too-acid system, 
which is always present where there is a 
cold or other disease. For an illustrated 
object lesson on the acid and alkaline 
reactions, it would be simple and yet 
effective if the teacher cares to invest a 
few cents in litmus paper at the drug 
store, and demonstrate the change in 
colors of the blue to red if dipped ina 
glass of water made acid with vinegar, 
or the red to blue if dipped in alkaline 
fluid, made so with baking soda in a 
glass of water. 

To continue the lesson on the preven- 
tion of colds, a glass of orange juice or 
lemonade can be produced and the fact 
explained that while citrus fruit is acid, 
yet it is alkaline in its reaction in the 
system, therefore one of our best aids 


in combating the diseases resulting 


from colds. 

For a further and more picturesque object lesson, 
one may take one-half or one-fourth glass of lemon or 
orange juice and add a teaspoonful of baking soda 
and watch it effervesce. This, too, is good to take 
with water. About four glasses of water are neces- 


sary for children to take per day for proper fluid 
control. 


Having called the children’s attention to colds 
through lessons in ventilation and food, it would be 
well to continue the subject by giving some thought 
to mouth hygiene. It might be well for the children 
to have a tooth-brush drill during a certain part of 
the day as a part of their physical education or 
health lesson. 

If no tooth-paste is available they can be taught 
the value of plain table salt or sodium bicarbonate 
as substitutes and, if necessary, bring a salt shaker to 
school for this purpose. A small amount of salt 
in the palm of the hand, dipped into by the wet 
tooth-brush, makes an excellent dentifrice and mouth 
wash. The same method can be used with the soda. 
If some of the water is swallowed no harmisdone. A 
mighty warrior like Von Hindenburg lived to be 
eighty years old before having a tooth extracted. So 
unusual was this fact that the newspapers published 
it as an item of news. 

In the tooth-brush exercise it is well to drill the 
children to brush the teeth from the upper gum down- 
ward and from the lower gums upward, and then 

(Continued on page 60) 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


By JoHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


HE National Education Association in a booklet entitled ‘Things 
to Do Education Week”’ states that the purpose of American Educa- 
tion Week is to interpret to the public the aims, needs, and achievements 
of the schools; in other words, to sell our educational system to the public. 

The National Education Association has done no finer nor more construc- 
tive piece of work than the setting aside of a week for the special purpose of 
acquainting the public with the accomplishments and aspirations of those in 
charge of our educational system. No other governmental institution is so 
near to: the hearts of the American public as the schools are. Perhaps no other 
public institution is so freely criticized as our educational system. That criticism 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the school has a more vital, personal interest 
to every citizen than any other public activity. The judgment is often unjust 
and unfair, because the critic frequently has little or no first-hand knowledge of 
the thing he is criticizing. 

The vast majority of people mean to play the game fairly and honestly, 
but to do so they must have some first-hand knowledge of the rules of the game. 
There was a time when education was only for the favored few, and the school- 
master ruled with an iron hand. He would tolerate no interference. That 
tradition, like many others, came down through the ages. Educators thought 
it enough that Jones send his child to school, and leave his education to those 
who were qualified to teach. That idea has gone into the discard, and the 
public demands better schools, but it also demands knowledge of what they are 
all about. 

This year Education Week is particularly significant. The financial burden 
has become extremely heavy in many instances. We are in the midst of a 
world-wide depression. The outlook for the future is not clear to many of our 
fellow men, and they are looking about for some means to lighten the burden. 
No activity will escape their scrutiny. Every public and private enterprise 
must bear the acid test of usefulness and service in times like the present, if they 
are to survive. 

Every educator in America should do his utmost to sell the schools to the 
public. Second only to religion, they have the finest merchandise to sell the 
world has ever known—a broad and liberal training for our youth. 

In a short time, this world depression will be but a memory; a new and 
better structure will evolve from it, if we are true to our faith, and do not restrict 
the one vital force necessary to the development of our people, namely, the 
training of our youth. 

Let us make the week of November 9th a real Education Week; let us 
sell the idea of American education so thoroughly that there can be no thought 
of any curtailment in our educational activities. 
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Spelling and Arithmetic in Partnership 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 


HE fourth grade 
found this activ- 
ity, in which 
arithmetic and 
ispelling were 
closely correlated, suf- 
ficiently engrossing to fill 
a month with worthwhile 
work. The teaching aim 
was comprehensive. We 
tried to provide an actual 
situation through which 
long division might be 
motivated, to increase 
the pupils’ powers to 
apply arithmetical skills 
through concrete expres- 
sion, and to create a feel- 
ing of general co-opera- 
tion toward an ultimate 
aim. The pupils them- 
selves felt that, through 
this activity, they were 
helping to raise the spell- 
ing average of the entire 
school. This end they 
accomplished through 
having a _ spelling con- 
test, trying to have the best spelling average, and 


learning how to find averages. The general procedure 
was as follows: 


SPELLING 


The children wrote letters to the various classes 
of the building and asked them to join the contest. 

They offered a prize of $1.50 to the class having 
the highest spelling average for four weeks. The 
money was earned by a gift sale. 

They made a set of uniform rules to be used by all 
classes for their weekly spelling tests. 


They found that the number of words given to the 
different grades varied, such as, 10, 20, 25 and 40. 

From these amounts the children found the value 
of each word. 

For practice, they computed various standings, 
considering the number of words given and supposing 
different numbers missed. These were expressed con- 
cretely as ‘‘In Room 201, they have 40 words in their 
spellingtest. If aboy missed 5, what would hestand?”’ 

In arithmetic notebooks pupils listed various 
standings when from one to ten words were missed, as: 


40 words 25 words 


ALMA B. CALDWELL, General Supervisor 


Spelling averages for the entire school were computed 


Spelling average in their own grade was found in 
order to learn how it was done. The children realized 
that they would have to know how to add, multiply, 
and do long division, before they could find averages. 
Those who mastered these skills were promised full 
charge of the spelling papers the first week. 

Children’s names from each room were collected 
and arranged alphabetically, and a spelling graph 
for each class made. A building graph, to show 
averages in comparison, was made. Most of the 
children, having the desire to take charge individually 
of the spelling papers for a room, practiced intensive 
drill in the processes required to find averages, espe- 
cially in long division. So by the end of the first 
week there were 11 children ready to take charge 
of the 11 classes in the contest. Each of these pupils 
had an assistant who was ready with all processes 


except the long division, about which he was not 
quite sure. 


After the spelling tests were given, the papers were 
collected, counted, arranged as to number of words 
missed, and graded. The teachers had previously 
marked the papers and stated the number of words 
missed. 

Averages were found. 


Spelling graphs were marked and posted in their 
respective rooms. 
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The building graph was shown and explained in 
each room. 

Data from each room was kept in notebooks for 
future use in problem-making, as: 


Room 202 Room 101 


This data was submitted by the children caring 
for the various rooms. 
Building data for comparisons was kept as follows: 


Number 
Room Number Number of Words 
Number of Papers of 100 Missed Average 
201 37 32 11 98 


202 38 34 6 99 


Original problems using the required data were 
made and, with their solution, given to the respective 
classes concerned, in order to let them know how they 
were progressing in the contest. Variety in individual 
problem writing was encouraged by means of a 
chart, which gave credit for original problems and 
solutions according to processes used. 

Once a week a concrete test, using the problems 
submitted by the various individuals of the class, 
with slight variations in numbers, was given. 

The desire to find averages soon conquered the 
trials of long division for most of the pupils. So 
each week the group attending to the spelling papers 
in the various rooms was changed, in order to give 
each pupil, as he met the requirements, a chance to 
take full charge of a room for at least one week 
during the month. 

At the end of the month and after the monthly 
averages were found, they were tabulated according 
to merit and posted in each room, and the prize 
was awarded. 


Problem Situations: 


As the data accumulated from week to week, more 
and more comparisons were made. At the end of 
the month a great many new situations arose that 
had to be solved. For instance: 


The number of words missed in each room and in 
all rooms for the entire month. 

Average number missed in each room, and by each 
child. 

Average number missed on upper floor, lower floor, 
in whole building. 

Comparisons between rooms and grades. 

Comparisons between first and last week of the 
contest as to the number of one hundreds, number of 
words missed and averages. 

Number of one hundreds in each room and in the 
building for the month. 

Average number of one hundreds for each week, for 
each room, each floor and entire building. 

Monthly averages from weekly averages. 

Comparison of averages. 


Each of these situations demanded a question, and, 
with the proper data, was expressed in the form of a 
written problem. 

From finding the monthly accounts, a number of 
statements were collected, and written out for the 
benefit of each class, such as: 


Room 203 won the prize. 
for April was...... 

Room 204 had the most one hundreds. 
heres one hundreds in April. 

The average number of words missed each week in 
Room 202 was...... 

The average number of one hundreds each week in 
Room 205 was...... 

There were...... more words missed the first week 
of the contest than the last. 


Their spelling average 


They had 


Correlation of Subject- Matter: 
Language— Writing 
Written 
Letter writing 
Concrete statements 
Sentence construction in writing problems 


Oral 
Reports 
Explaining graphs 
Giving comparisons 


Spelling 
Study habits 
Phonics, syllables 
Alphabetical arrangement 


Arithmetic 
Addition 
In finding number of papers 
In finding averages 
In computing final totals 


Subtraction 
Comparisons of room as to numbers of one 
hundreds, words missed and averages. 
Comparisons between different weekly records 


Multiplication including zero difficulties 
Number of words written each week by each 
class 
In finding averages as: 
25 X 100 = 2500 
8X 96 = 768 
Short Division 
Monthly averages from weekly averages 
Averages of the four rooms on the lower floor 
and of the eight rooms on the upper floor 
Long Division 
Weekly averages in the various rooms 


Fractions 


Computing averages when each word counts 2% 
Adding halves 
Taking % of numbers 
When dividing calling ™% five tenths 
Reducing remainders to lowest terms 
(Continued on page 57) 
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We Are All Teachers of Reading 


By Everett E, Rosie, Principal, Cloonan School, Stamford, Connecticut 


HE initial step in teaching reading is to create 
a stimulus or basis for interest in learning. 
Nearly all pupils enter school without know- 
ing how to read, and so the teacher and pupils 
must enlarge their experiences that they may 
have a common basis for commencing this subject. 
These may consist of a variety of topics, such as every- 
day experiences at home, walks to and from school, 
parties, bus rides, class experiences, and almost any 
situation in which a pupil manifests genuine interest. 
With this introductory step, a strong interest in read- 
ing will soon be created, because the child is anxious 
to make the connection between what symbols repre- 
sent, and his own work and play. The teacher should 
allow: (1) unhampered spontaneous discussion of the 
experience in question: (2) attention centered upon a 
single phase of the experience, in order that salient 
facts concerning it may stand out clearly and defi- 
nitely; (3) oral dictation of these facts by the pupils 
to the teacher; she, in turn, writing them, that they 
may be read later by the pupils. 

After a few weeks the pupils will be ready to read 
their first primer. From the start, let the teacher 
member that the purpose of reading is to get ideas and 
not alone to read words from the printed page. She 
should strive for many objectives, among which should 
be included: ability to follow directions, to compre- 
hend facts, to reproduce, organize ideas, to summarize, 
develop a vocabulary of a lasting nature, read both 
orally and silently, do independent thinking, draw 
conclusions, use books effectively and economically, 
and acquire permanent interests in reading. It goes 
without saying that these objectives demand the recre- 
ational type as well as the work type of reading. She 
should repeatedly ask herself the following questions: 


What is there in this reading assignment that the 
children ought to keep? 

How will we get at it? 

Am I getting at the 
central idea? 

What are the details 
which make the article or 
story interesting? 

What kind of an ap- 
proach is made in the in- 
troduction? 

What kinds of difficul- 
ties shall I try to antici- 
pate among the children? 


She should avoid long 
drills, although short, fre- 
quent drills are beneficial. 
She should always ask a 
few questions about the 


The library corner in the country school develops 
a love of books 
Courtesy, Frank J. Lowth, Rock County Normal School, Janesville, Wisconsin 


story; questions which test interpretation of literature 
are of the most value. By interpretation of literature 
is meant an endeavor to find out what the author 
meant and what he succeeded in doing. As time goes 
on pupils can well originate their own questions. Fre- 
quent tests on the really fine things in literature are 
excellent. Oral reading has a very important place 
here, for it produces greater impressions on pupils, as 
a whole. And yet, much silent reading must be done. 
This does not interfere with good oral reading, but, on 
the contrary, aids it materially. 

Although this is but my own belief, my experience 
in supervising primary reading in an elementary school 
would seem to indicate that there should be much 
more oral than silent reading. Always a disciple of 
Hitchcock, I devoted a few minutes of nearly every 
English class to reading to the pupils myself. I believe 
that this should be followed faithfully by all teachérs 
of reading in the elementary grades. To be more 
specific, in a reading class of from twenty to thirty 
minutes in duration, it might be well for the teacher 
to devote from three to five minutes of the period in 
reading to her class. Many times she might read the 
whole story to them first. 

The most difficult problem in supervising the teach- 
ing of reading seems to be the neglect of the teacher to 
discuss the story after it has been read. Here is her 
greatest opportunity to develop vocabulary, to find 
out what impressions and benefits her pupils have 
acquired, and to increase their thinking powers. 
Three examples of this problem were encountered in 
one day recently in three different classes. Perhaps I 
did wrong, but I asked permission of the teacher to 
‘butt in,’’ and the class and I then proceeded to retrace 
their steps over the entire lesson. New words and 
phrases were learned, pictures were drawn on the 
blackboard, questions on settings, habits of animals, 
colors, foods, clothes, min- 
erals, were answered deft- 
nitely. Too many teachers 
try to teach reading ‘“‘for 
the sake of reading’’ and 
not ‘‘for the sake of inter- 
pretation.’”’ This may be 
one of the reasons why 
there is not enough char- 
acter development among 
our pupils in the schools 
of today; for, after all, 
reading is one of the most 
powerful factors in the de- 
velopment of character. 

Poetry has a very im- 
portant place in reading, 
possibly as deep an influ- 
ence as that of prose. The 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Teaching Healthful Living 


The Baltimore, Maryland, Pubtic Schools. 


Davip E. WEGLEIN, Superintendent 


|DUCATION, defined alone or joined with Wuicn SHOULD BE ACQUIRED BY THE CHILD BY THE END 


another term, aims to conduct a rich living 


process so that a fullness of experience may JHabits or Skills: 
bring about the desired growth. Health, 1. Eats the following protective foods daily: At 


both physical and mental, is an integral part 


of a rich living process. The 
daily school work of the 
pupil is conditioned by the 
functioning of his vital 
organs and the effects of any 
handicapping defects he 
may have. Other things 
being equal, the healthy 
pupil is the better, more 
successful pupil. 

It is the school’s responsi- 
bility to so guide the pupil 
in the living process that he 
practices those health habits 
which his surroundings per- 
mit; toso conduct the day’s 
program as not to inter- 
fere with the natural living 
process; and to see that 
pupils are free, so far as 
possible, from correctable 
defects and disease. The 
teacher is the one person 
not related to the pupil who 
spends the most time with 
him and, because of this, 
she has the greatest influ- 
ence in the development of 
good habits, both mental 
and physical. It is thus 
her privilege to help each 
pupil develop an increasing 
sense of responsibility in 
practicing the best health 
habits for his age, grade 
and home environment; an 
increasing sense of personal 
responsibility for the health 
of the community as well as 
his own; and she may 
endeavor to establish in 
each pupil positive health 
as a foundation for the 
functioning of his innate 


This tentative course of study in Health 
Education for the elementary grades is a result 
of the work of a committee composed of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers of the Balti- 
more schools, with Lilian B. Davis, the Super- 
visor of Health Education, as the chairman. 
The committee met in two sections, one repre- 
senting the primary grades and the other 
representing the intermediate grades. 

As there was not a regular course of study in 
health for these grades, from which the best 


could be selected and the poor rejected, verbal 


expressions were obtained from teachers regard- 
ing the health teaching they had found success- 
ful. ‘‘Health Behavior,”’ by Thomas D. Wood 
and Marion Lerrigo, and ‘‘Health Education,” 
a report of the Joint Committee of the American 
Medical Association and National Education 
Association, were used as source books. In 
this way an effort was made to combine the 
theoretical and practical aspects of health 
education. After the general plan of this out- 
line had been determined by the committee, 
sections were developed and given to classroom 
teachers to try out. The present outline is a 
result of this experimental work. 


Members of the Committee 


Primary Grades 
Alla E. Cullinan Emily S. Howes 
Evelyn F. Dashiells Mildred R. Kraus 
Marguerite Frush Lydia M. Link 
Minnie M. Glaniz Pauline Rutledge 
Ethel Parkhill 


Intermediate Grades 


Ethel E. Jones 

Dorothy Kalben 

James G. Carroll Elizabeth Murray 

Edna M. Engle Minna Tucker 
Lillian B. Davis, Chairman 


Marie Albert 
Mary Carroll 


OF THE THIRD GRADE 


least one leafy vegetable, one kind of fruit, one 


uncooked fruit or vegetable, 
and one quart of milk. 
Frequently, i.e., about three 
times a week, eats an egg, a 
whole grain cereal (prefera- 
bly cooked). Daily, eats 
hard breads or toast, or 
some food requiring vigor- 
ous mastication. 

2. Uses scales, reads 
weights, and measures 
heights. 

3. Drinks at least four 
to six glasses of water daily. 

4. Accepts cheerfully the 
quantities and kinds of 
foods apportioned to one. 
(This assumes that they are 
suitable.) 

5. Eats slowly, chewing 
food well. Takes small bites 
and mouthfuls. 

6. Washes hands before 
eating or handling food. 

7. Washes ffruit and 
vegetables thoroughly 
before eating. Does not 
exchange food with other 
children or eat it after pick- 
ing it up from the floor, 
ground or street. 

8. Does not handle 
another person’s food. 

9. Drinks from only an 
individual drinking cup or a 
sanitary drinking fountain. 
Uses drinking fountains 
properly. 

10. Does not expect 
sweets regularly, and sel- 
dom eats these except at 
the end of a meal. 

11. Eats only at regular 
times. 


capacities. With these objectives, this outline in 12. Drinks milk instead of tea or coffee. 
health teaching has been planned: Attitudes: 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADES 1. Enjoys the following foods: milk, butter, eggs, 


The Healthy Organism 
Nutrition 


water and fruits. 


vegetables, hard breads or toast, whole grain cereals, 


2. Is interested in measurements of height and 
PartI. Heattu Hasits, ATTITUDES AND KNOWLEDGE weight. 
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3. Expects to eat what is set before one, cheerfully 
(assuming this is suitable). 


4. Enjoys eating in clean, neat surroundings in 
leisurely fashion. 


5. Has distaste for eating. food which has been 
exposed. 


6. Enjoys drinking milk. 
7. Respects the opinions of experts (teachers, 
doctor, nurse) regarding nutrition. 
Knowledge: 
1. Knows that the following foods are especially 
valuable to the growing child: 
(a) Milk and butter. 
(b) Vegetables, such as peas, carrots, beets, 
celery, turnips, onions, tomatoes. 
(c) Leafy vegetables, such as lettuce, spinach, 
beet-tops, Brussels sprouts, kale, cabbage, 


chard. 
(d) Cooked whole-grain cereals. 
(e) Fruit. 
(f) Eggs. 


Some foods in each group should be eaten daily, 
except for milk, when one quart should be the daily 
apportionment. 

2. Growth is a sign of health in all young animals 
and children. Weighing and measuring helps to show 
whether or not a child is growing enough. 

3. Knows that the body needs water and at least 
four to six glasses of water should be taken daily. 

4. Knows that cheerfulness and pleasant sur- 
roundings at meal time help the body to properly use 
food. 

5. Knows that children should wash their hands 
before eating or handling food. 

6. Knows why children should not handle another 
person’s food. 

7. Knows that children should not drink out of 
another person’s cup. Knows how to properly use a 
drinking fountain. 


8. Knows that children should eat only at regular 
times. 

9. Knows that milk is a valuable food, but that 
coffee and tea have no food value for children. 


Part II. SuGGESTED PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 
Problems: 


1. What are the names of all the vegetables you 
eat? 

2. How many vegetables can you describe? 

3. Which vegetables especially help boys and girls 
to grow? 

4. How can you get all vegetables named in 
Problem 3 into the list of vegetables you eat? 

5. How do vegetables grow? 

6. Why do we need food? 

7. What kinds of cereals are best for growing boys 
and girls? 

8. Is all the fruit we eat grown near our homes? 

9. What foods fill ‘‘nature’s sugar bowl’’? 

10. What food would you give to a very young 
kitten, puppy, or calf? 


11. How many glasses of milk in a quart? 

12. What are some ways of flavoring milk? 

13. Why are we often told to ‘eat slowly”’ or to 
chew our food well? 

14. Could boys and girls live without water? 

15. Why are we told to eat at regular times? 
Activities: 

1. Have children prepare, serve, and eat some 
vegetables. 

2. Where practicable have children bring small 
quantities of fresh vegetables to school. When this 
is not possible the teacher should bring vegetables to 
school and talk about them with the children. 

3. Have children cut out pictures of vegetables; 
use these for posters, charts and booklets. 

4. Start a project for increasing the number of 
vegetables eaten by asking children to eat a little of 
each vegetable whenever it is served. Encourage chil- 
dren to report when they have eaten another vegetable. 

5. Plant the seeds of some quickly growing vege- 
tables, and have the children care for them. 


6. Feed the birds in the school yard during the 
winter. 


7. Bring different cereals and grains to schodl. 
Separate these into parts to demonstrate the kernels 
and outside coats. Use wheat for a demonstration. 
Plant some grains; soak others and remove outside 
brown coats and germ; plant the inner portions or 
kernels of these. 

8. Correlate with food, industry and transporta- 
tion. 

9. Demonstrate: 


(a) By showing the crystals of sugar found in 
raisins and dates. 

(b) By making a solution of cane sugar and 
noting stickiness as this dries; then using 
orange juice, again note stickiness develop- 
ing as it dries. 

10. Have children observe young puppies and 
kittens, and report on habits of food, rest and clean- 
liness. 

11. Learn relation of a glass, a pint and a quart by 
measuring water, or dry material like sand or beans. 

12. Make cocoa in the proper manner. 

13. Give the children crackers or small pieces of 
bread. Have them chew these a long time; note 
the change in taste. 

14. Have children care for a plant in the school- 
room. 

15. Have children ‘‘make a fist’’ enclosing a 
marble. Then turn the marble by working the 
fingers. Continue this until fingers are tired. 


Part III. Topics AND ACTIVITIES RELATED TO HEALTH 
TEACHING 
Topics: 


1. Food. 
(a) Farm. 
(b) Garden. 
(c) Store. 
(d) Market. 
(e) Dairy. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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At the Chickadee Cafeteria 


By LIsaBEL GAY 


HE scene of the play is a radio nature hour 
in a schoolroom or at home. A number 
of children watch the teacher or hostess tune 
in an imaginary radio or pretend to turn the 
|} dials of a real one. 

The children taking part in the play are concealed 
behind screens or in an ante-room where they can 
be plainly heard. No costumes are required. Cast 
of characters in the order of their speaking in- 
cludes: 


ANNOUNCER—Either girl or boy who is able to 
enunciate well. 

Mrs. CHICKADEE—Girl,’ rather mature, with soft 
voice. 

Mr. NutHatcH—Boy, cheerful manner of speak- 
ing. 

Mr. Downy—Boy, much like Mr. Nuthatch. 

PETER-DoG—Boy, gruff heavy voice. 

Miss SQUIRREL—Girl, very timid voice. 

Sir BLuE JAY—Boy, bold strong voice. 

Miss TREE-SPARROW—Girl, rather precise manner 
of speaking. 


ANNOUNCER: Hello, everybody! This is Station 
B I R D of the International Broadcasting System. 
Through the courtesy of the Chickadee Cafeteria 
Company of Birdland, U. S. A., we have the great 
pleasure of presenting to our millions of radio listeners 
a nature program broadcast direct from the great 
out of doors by means of the new long distance port- 
able microphone. This unique ‘mike’ not only 
picks up every sound heard in the world of animals 
and birds, but at the same time interprets their 
language for us, so that we may hear them talking 
together in their native haunts. 

Today’s story of wild life and its near tragedy is 
broadcast from the ‘‘Chickadee Cafeteria.”’ It is 
the busy hour of the day at this popular eating place 
in the old pear tree which stands in front of a dwelling 
house. Listen and you can hear what the lunchers 
are talking about. Demure but energetic Mrs. 
Chickadee is speaking. 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: Dear me, Mr. Nuthatch! 
Are you here already? I thought I would be early 
enough to get a few choice sunflower seeds before you 
came, but I see you are right on hand as usual and 
hungry as ever. 

Mr. NutHatcu: Certainly! Where else would 
you expect me to be at lunch time? Of course I’m 
hungry, and I’m very fond of sunflower seeds too! 
I like to put them in the crevices of this old pear tree 
and peck them open at my leisure. Very often I 
find nice juicy insects to eat with them. May I ask 
how you eat seeds, Mrs. Chickadee? Your bill is 
not as long as mine. 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: Where are your eyes? More 


often than not I sit right near you on a branch of the 
same tree. If you would hold your head up you could 
see things for yourself. I hold the seed with my two 
feet while I peck it open with my sharp little bill. 
You are a queer bird! You turn around and around 
like a nervous pigeon, then plunge head-first down 
a tree trunk. The boys call you the ‘crazy bird.” 
I don’t wonder, for you fairly make me dizzy. What 
makes you act so, Mr. Nuthatch? 

Mr. NutHatcH: I do not act. I only behave as 
I must. Of course, I must confess I like to outdo 
those woodpeckers. They are always boasting about 
the arrangement of their toes. But did you ever see 
any one of the woodpecker family turn around on the 
trunk of a tree, or walk down head-first? Quite 
naturally you have not, for they can’t doit. There’s 
a Downy now. Just watch him jerking himself along 
straight up the trunk, solemn as an owl! Listen! 
Is he talking to himself or speaking to us? 

Mr. Downy: How do, folks! What are you star- 
ing at? Is there anything good to eat today, Mrs. 
Chickadee? 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: Certainly! There is always 
plenty to eat at this place. I don’t know how we 
would ever get through this terrible snowy winter 
if the kind people in the house didn’t provide us so 
much good food. Don’t you think I’m looking well, 
Mr. Downy? 

Mr. Downy: Yes, indeed, very plump for you. 
Perhaps you have been indulging in doughnuts again. 
I know you like them. It’s a wonder Friend Butcher 
Bird hasn’t happened around, but the winter isn’t 
over. Plenty of time yet, hey, Mrs. Chickadee? 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: Oh, dear! Don’t mention that 
awful creature’s name. I don’t want to think of 
him. But please settle this question for me. Mr. 
Nuthatch says you cannot hang with your head down- 
ward, or even walk head-first down the tree, but must 
always back down. Is that true? 

Mr. Downy: Indeed! So that young bug-eater 
criticizes my actions, does he? Well, now, I wouldn't 
do any such stunts as he if I could. It is not dig- 
nified to act like a clown, as that Mr. Nuthatch does. 
There’s some nice-looking suet in that bag, but how 
can I get it, Mrs. Chickadee? There’s nothing to 
perch on. 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: Why do you need to perch? 
I hold on by my toes, and you can do the same even 
if you are bigger than 1. The suet is good, and warm- 
ing for us to eat these cold days. 

Mr. Downy: So it is! I think those folks might 
put it in a more convenient place for us wood- 
peckers. I should rather have it tied to a branch 
of the tree. Couldn’t you give them a hint, Mrs. 
Chickadee? 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: Indeed I won’t. We have all 
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we need, and I think they would put out more if 
those mean English sparrows would keepaway. They 
seldom eat suet, but they do eat that nice peanut 
mixture and even our sunflower seeds, don’t they, 
Mr. Nuthatch? 

Mr. NutHatcu: I should say they do! What 
they and the starlings don’t gobble up the gray 
squirrel gobbles down. I heard the man of the house 
say he put that tin petticoat around the pear tree 
to keep squirrels and cats from climbing it, which 
will be a good thing for us, Downy. 

Mr. Downy: Yes, I think that’s a good idea. 
We can fly over it, and if the squirrels aren’t here we 
won’t have to hear that Peter-Dog barking so much. 
There he is now! 

PETER-DoG: Bow-wow! So you don’t like to 
hear me bark? Sorry, for that’s my chief joy in 
life. I never bark at you little birds. You fly too 
high for me, but I do love to chase the squirrels. 
There’s one now, coming down the big oak tree. 
Just watch me; then listen to what she says. Bow- 
wow, bow-wow! 

Miss SQUIRREL: Oh, deary-me! You fearful Peter- 
Dog! You do annoy me so! I was just coming down 
to get a few acorns, but of course you had to spy me 
and make me scamper back again. Why do you 
always chase me? You are so big you frighten me 
half out of my wits. 

PETER-DoG: My bark doesn’t hurt you, does it? 
But you are afraid of everything except little birds! 
I would be ashamed to tear their nests to pieces or 
bother them in any way. But you seem to think 
that is a smart trick to play. Why do you do it? 

Miss SQUIRREL: Can you prove that I tear nests? 
If I do, it is because my mother taught me to. What 
are you saying, Mrs. Chickadee? 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: I say you had better get your 
mother to tell you to let our sunflower seeds alone. 
Another thing, you’d better not come near this pear 
tree, for you can’t climb over this tin if your claws 
are sharp, and there’s nothing else to climb, not even 
a post. The tin was put there to keep you away, 
and, besides, if Peter-Dog ever got a chance he might 
take a nip at you or tweak your bushy tail, hey, 
Peter? 

PETER-Doc: Oh, I don’t know whether I shall 
bother to or not. I may pull out a few hairs, but I 
like best to see Miss Squirrel run, she’s so nimble on 
her feet. What's the matter now, Mrs. Chickadee? 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: There’s that noisy Blue Jay! 
I think he is handsome but he’s so troublesome, and 
his appetite is enormous. He doesn’t bother me much 
about food, except when he tries to carry off all the 
suet and doughnuts. I can’t help admiring him, 
he’s so big and strong, but what a villian he is during 
my nesting season! I am scared to even think about 
it. Why don’t you speak to him, Peter? 

PETER-DocG: Good afternoon, Sir Blue Jay. How 
is your temper, and how are you getting along with 
the Starlings this winter? 

Sir BLUE JAy: Oh, I’m quite happy when the 
Starlings are a long way off. They seem to like fol- 


lowing me, and I rather enjoy a little scrap with 
them once in a while, just to show them what’s what! 
Horrors! My dear Mrs. Chickadee, there’s a Butcher 
Bird in the top of the pine tree! Silence, everybody! 
All you little birds back up against the branches. 
Keep your eyes fixed on him, but don’t move a feather. 
I’ll attract his attention by flying past the pine tree. 
Peter-Dog, you dash after me, barking at the top of 
your lungs. Maybe he won’t notice the pear tree. 
Are you ready? 

PETER-Doc: All right! Go ahead! See that flock 
of Starlings? I’ll start them flying nearer the clouds, 
and even Friend Butcher Bird may be glad to leave 
this neighborhood. Keep up your courage, Mrs. 
Chickadee. Don’t worry! I shall be back soon. 

Mrs. CHICKADEE (with a long sigh of relief): There, 
that Butcher Bird has flown the other way, and we 
are saved again. Sir Blue Jay certainly has a level 
head. It is too bad that he has such a reputation. 
Peter-Dog, you are back quickly. I thank you 
from the tips of my wings. How wonderful to never 


be afraid. I shall never again complain of your 
barking! 

PETER-DoG: Oh, that’s quite all right, Mrs. 
Chickadee, and you are very welcome for what 


little | did for you. I enjoyed seeing that flock of 
starlings frightened for once, and I really believe the 
Butcher Bird was scared too. He flew so high I lost 
sight of him and Sir Blue Jay, too. All is quiet now 
and you can finish your luncheon in peace. 

Mrs. CHICKADEE: No such good luck, for I see 
those pesky English Sparrows headed this way. We 
had better go before they fly at us as if we had no 
rights here. It vexes me to be driven from my own 
home. Let us go! Are you coming, Nutty? 

Mr. NutTHatcu: Yes, I'll be along soon. I want 
to find a few more bugs. Sparrows are not smart 
enough to beat me at that game. How about you, 


Downy? 
Mr. Downy: Huh! Those seed eaters don’t bother 
me. If they ever did, I would get my big cousin, Hairy 


Woodpecker, to help me. They would be afraid of 
his big bill. Why, he could tear their black collars 
off at one stroke. Mrs. Chickadee is such a mite of a 
bird, I don’t wonder she gets frightened. Going, 
Peter? Are you afraid of the English Sparrows too? 

PETER-Doc: I’m afraid of nothing in the bird line, 
but you had better use your eyes more carefully. 
That is a flock of dainty Tree Sparrows. They 
would feel hurt if they heard you call them English 
Sparrows. Ah, how’s your flock today, Miss Tree 
Sparrow? 

Miss TREE SPARROW: Fine, thank you. Don’t 
let us drive you away. We have come for a meal of 
that fine peanut mixture with all kinds of seeds in it. 
We like only the small seeds, and leave the sunflower 
seeds for Mrs. Chickadee and Nutty. 

PETER-DoG: Well, that’s kind of you. Eat all 
you want, but I’ll say good-bye, for I feel hungry too, 
and must hunt for a nice bone. It won’t take me 
long. Let me know when you are ready to come down, 
Miss Squirrel, and I’ll give you a little exercise. 

(Continued on page 54) 


Good Times Together 


By NINA B. LAMKIN, Author “Good Times for All Times’ 


BA)HE trees have been stripped of their last 
yy leaves by the autumn winds. Many of 
the birds have left the north on their journey 
southward. The nuts have been gathered 
; 4 and the wood has been stored away for the 
winter. The harvests are piled high in the granaries. 
The sky is gray-blue from the smoke of many outdoor 
fires. November is here, and we are thinking of the 
interesting changes all about us in nature, of games 
and sports that are good for the late autumn, and 
of another Thanksgiving day. 

We are apt to think that the day is an American 
holiday. Well, it is, but in spirit it is an international 
day. All nations in the world have special days in 
the year when they rejoice and give thanks after the 
harvest has been gathered and food is assured for the 
winter. Sometimes this harvest was the vintage of 
grapes, as it was in the land of Canaan in the early 
Christian era, when we are told, ‘‘They went forth 
into the fields and gathered their vineyards and trod 
the grapes and held festival, and went into the house 
of their God and did eat and drink.’’ In Greece 
and Rome, in France, England and Scotland, in 
Holland and in many other countries, we are told that 
there was definite rejoicing at the harvest time for 
certain fruits and grains which constituted their 
winter supply of food. 

In America we are familiar with the stories of the 
ceremonies and dances of rejoicing through which 
the Indians expressed their thanks to the Great 
Spirit for the harvest of corn, or as they called it, 
“The Coming of Mon-dah-min.’”” We remember 
the Pilgrims and the later New Englanders in their 
Thanksgiving celebrations. We know that they had 
much for which to be thankful. Then we see a long 
stretch of years, during which the people of the 
United States have followed the lead of the Pilgrims, 
and made Thanksgiving a national holiday. Itstands 
as a symbol of our appreciation of life today. We 
have food, shelter, clothing, beauties and bounties 
of nature, friends, work and play. This is one day 
when we especially express our gladness for all these 
things. 

The three programs which follow are suggested 
in the hope that the material may include some of 
the present interests in the class groups in your school 
family, that you may be ready to share with others 
through an assembly program. English, nature 
study, the social sciences, music and play activities 
all contribute their part, while the spirit of Thanks- 
giving colors all the scenes. 


I 
THANKSGIVING TODAY 
CHILDREN IN FIRST AND SECOND YEAR 


1. A song about the woods, trees or Thanksgiving 
Day. 

2. A story about Thanksgiving. The children 
in the classroom have discussed why we celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day. They have originated a read- 
ing lesson about it. This is the story which they 


share with others. One child or several may tell the 
story. 


3. A song. The second-grade children have com- 


posed a little Thanksgiving song and they sing it 
for the others. 


4. A story. The teacher tells one that they have 
suggested to her for the larger group.! 


5. Singing games: ‘‘Rabbit in the Hollow” 
“Oh, A-Hunting We Will Go.” 2 


6. The first-year children have been dramatizing 
““The Gingerbread Man.’’ In as much as it has mow- 
ers and reapers in it, they think that it could be a 
part of this autumn program. 


and 


7. A Thanksgiving song. 
had in their music work. 


One which they have 


8. One child tells of the plan to do something 
for others on Thanksgiving Day, then each one 
comes up quietly, as the music is heard, and gives a 


gift to be put in the baskets which are to be given to 
others. 


II 
THANKSGIVING DAY IS HERE 
CHILDREN IN THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


1. A Thanksgiving poem. This had been written 
by the group in the third grade. It tells about today 
and the early days when the Indians and the Pil- 
grims celebrated Thanksgiving. 


2. An Indian song. The children have been in- 
terested in a study of the Indians and this is a song 
about the corn which they have written and set 
to music. 


3. Astory of Mon-dah-min. This may be the story 

1“A ‘Thanksgiving Story,” 
Stories,” 
Stories,” 


in “Boston Collection of Kindergarten 
by Pingree; or in “The Children’s Book of Thanksgiving 
by A. D. Dickinson. 


2 “Rhythms and Dances for the Elementary School,” La Salle. 
A. S. Barnes and Co. 
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from ‘‘Hiawatha” or it may be the adaptation by 
H. R. Schoolcraft.! 


4. An Indian dance of rejoicing. The children 
have learned about Indian dances of joy and the 
thanksgiving to the Great Spirit for the gifts of 
nature. Music. An Indian rhythm 
time. 

(a) The Indians quietly come to a circle and 
face to the left. They dance around the circle once, 
with the step-hop-step, emphasizing the step and 
keeping the feet close to the floor. 
for this. 

(b) Face in the opposite direction and repeat 
this step, using 8 measures. 

(c) Face the center. Raise arms high, using 2 
measures; lower arms slowly, using 2 measures. 
Do this 4 times. 

(d) Repeat (a). Then dance away. The first 
and second steps express joy over the harvest. The 
third step shows how they thanked the Great Spirit 


for bringing the rain and the sunshine, which made 
the corn grow. 


in four-four 


Use 8 measures 


5. The story of the first Thanksgiving dinner. 
The children have been gathering information about 
the harvest feast at Plymouth. The Pilgrims landed 
in 1620 and they had a very hard winter. In the 
spring of 1621 they planted seed in the fields, and 
the rain and sun had helped it grow. In the autumn 
they had an abundant harvest, which meant food for 
the winter. The governor set aside a day for Thanks- 
giving. He sent four men into the woods in search 
of game and they brought back many wild turkeys; 
besides these they had pumpkin and squash. They 
invited Massasoit, the Indian chief, and his friends 
to share the feast with them. Ninety of them came 
and they brought venison with them for the dinner. 
The feast lasted three days. 

Several children tell the story as they have learned 
about this first Thanksgiving dinner. 


6. A Thanksgiving song. 


7. A game: ‘‘The Pumpkin Relay.’ A group 
play this game so that all may see it and learn how, 
because it is a good game to play outdoors in the 
fall. The players are in two lines, facing the front. 
There are the same number in each line. A pump- 
kin is placed six to eight feet in front of the lines. 
At “Go!” the first one in each line runs forward, 
around the pumpkin, back again, and touches the 
next one who starts at once. The players need to 
be careful when they meet the player from the other 
side. On which side should they pass? Each player, 
after she has run, goes to the end of the line and the 
children in the line all take a step forward. The 
side wins when each one has run, and all have finished 
before the other side. 


‘*America.”’ 
9. Gifts for others. 


8. Another song: 
This is worked out by the 


1 “The Children’s Book of Thanksgiving Stories,” by A. D. Dick. 
inson. Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
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group and each one gives a gift for the baskets which 
are to be taken to others on Thanksgiving Day. 


III 
Part One 
AN OLD ENGLISH THANKSGIVING 
Boys AND GIRLS IN FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


1. An old English song of rejoicing. 


2. An English Thanksgiving. The boys and girls 
have been gathering information about this day in 
early England. They found out that: 

In England the autumn festival was called ‘‘The 
Harvest Home.” It could be traced back to the 
Saxons in the time of Egbert. When the last of the 
harvest had been cut and tied in bundles, there were 
several different ways that the festival was begun. 
It always ended in a feast of Thanksgiving, but in the 
beginning it was a merry festive time. In Northum- 
berland and in many other places in England it was 
the custom to escort the last load in a wagon called 
the hock-cart. Players with pipe and tabor went 
merrily along in front making the music, while the 
reapers joined hands and tripped in a circle, shouting 
as they danced: 


‘“‘Come forth, my lord, and see the cart, 
Dressed up with all the country art.” 


In Cambridge, the custom was a little different. 
A clown was dressed in women’s clothes, his face was 
whitened and his head was decorated with ears of 
corn. He was placed in a wagon and with great pomp 
and shouting he was drawn through the streets. 
The horses were covered with white sheets. This 
was called, ‘‘Drawing the Harvest Queen.’”’” As 
the procession moved through the streets they sang 
this old English song: 


‘“‘Harvest Home! Harvest Home! 
We've ploughed, we’ve sowed, 
We've reaped, we’ve mowed, 
We've brought home every load. 
Hip, hip, hip, Harvest Home.”’ 


Several pupils tell about customs in different parts 
of England. 


3. An old English dance.' 
4. Story: ‘‘Harvest Home Supper.”’ ” 
5. Another old English song. 


6. An old English game. _Adapted from a game 
which they played at harvest time. The game was 
called ‘‘I’ve Got Her!’ 

A last armful of grain was left in the field, but 
was tied and set up quite erect. Hay or straw could 
be used. Each player has a stick or a ball. Each 


1 “Sellinger’s Round,” in “Rhythms and Dances for the Elemen- 
tary School,’’ LaSalle. 


2 This story is in Chapter 53 of the story of “Adam Bede” by 
George Eliot. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Someone’s Ringing at My Big Front Door 


With animation Words and music by MinnrzE M. LAWRENCE 
Some-one’s ring-ing at my big front door. It is I, It = is I; 


—t 


You can tell my name I know, If 


o- 
== === = == 


A blindfolded child sits on a small chair, and a second child stands behind him with a bell that he rings before the song be- 
gins. The two skip e ound the circle if the name is correct. 
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Studies in Living Art 


MINIATURE OF HELEN HARLOW 
Painted by LAURA CoomBs HILLs 


£9 |N giving permission for our reproduction 
‘| of her miniature painting of a child in this 
issue, Laura Coombs Hills wrote: ‘‘About 
my ‘career,’ that is too difficult, and I am 
sure the public would not be interested. 
I am older now and have had all sorts of an active 
past, beginning to paint miniatures in 1893. Since 
my little girlhood I have drawn flowers and in the 
last ten years have spent my summers making pastels 
of flowers which I have exhibited, and, I am happy 
to say, sold, in my show in Boston every November. 
Twice I have taken about thirty miniatures'to London 
to exhibit and on to Paris. Well, you see, these are 
the few facts. The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York bought one of my miniatures and the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston has bought them and also two 
pastels of flowers. I cannot think of anything more 
to tell you.” 

It often happens that those who contribute to the 
world’s beauty are least able to explain their success 
or outline for others the long road that led to their 
fame. Among American miniature painters, Laura 
Coombs Hills ranks foremost, and her painting of 
Helen Harlow which was awarded the Lavantia 
White Memorial Award in the 1928 Exhibition of the 
American Society of Miniature Painters, is one of her 
most appealing interpretations of childhood. Paint- 
ing the portrait of a child is more difficult than any 
other portraiture. The beauty of the child for the 
artist lies in delicate and radiant facial expression, 
constantly changing, as sunshine and shadow break 
the landscape into fragments of beauty that must be 
caught instantly to be made permanent. The ar- 
resting color of a painting of childhood should be 
in the face, the dress simple and the background 
in harmony with the figure, but painted in receding 
tones. With the small space and the minute detail 
essential in miniature painting, it will be readily 
seen how difficult it is to give childhood to 
posterity on ivory. This triumph belongs to Miss 
Hills. 

She visited England in 1894, and was impressed 
there with the beauty of English girlhood and child- 
hood; all the tints of orchard and garden seemed 
to be reflected in cheeks, eyes and lips. Previous 
to this time, Miss Hills had been making a success 
of the commercial art of the period, illustration, and 
painting on china. A friend in England who noted 
the excellence of her drawing suggested that she at- 
tempt painting miniatures. Accordingly, Miss Hills 
brought back to her home in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, some pieces of English ivory. She asked 
the children of the neighborhood to pose for her, and 
she introduced into these miniatures the decorative 
elements which have distinguished her work ever 
since. Because childhood belongs to all time, a long 


white frock, the battledore and shuttlecock of yester- 
day’s playroom, an old painted chair, a bunch of 
violets or daffodils, a best hair ribbon, a wide-brim- 
med hat, entered her compositions and gave them dis- 
tinction. Soon, Miss Hills had completed seven mini- 
atures, without previous training in this difficult 
phase of art. They immediately gave her the place 
in American art whichis hers today. She has painted 
more than two hundred miniatures of adults and chil- 
dren since then. Her honors have increased with the 
years. But her instinctive talent, which expressed it- 
self in her first work, still recognizes no tradition 
other than natural beautiful line and color. 

It is quite widely felt that Laura Coombs Hills 
is a genius; that her suddenly discovered technic 
is proof of the universality of art, of a common basis 
upon which all art is conceived. She had, also, 
indomitable industry. She felt that she had a work 
to do and must get on withit. Until recently, whether 
she had an order or not, she painted regularly for a 
period of hours every day in her studio. ‘‘Little 
Agnes,’”’ in white against an old chair, ‘‘Margaret 
Curzon Hale,’’ a grave and lovely girl with flowing 
hair, “‘Girl with Violets,’’ “‘The Black Hat’’ were 
painted, together with a group of miniatures of 
adults which represented the same skill in portraiture 
of American character as the paintings of children. 

Miss Hill’s miniatures are primarily color schemes. 
She uses a broad, clear wash, sometimes rich and dark, 
again, in the painting of children, delicate and spark- 
ling. But she has so grasped the art of the miniature 
that always, underneath her color, we detect and feel 
the transparent and living flesh tint of the ivory on 
which she paints. If the personality of the artist 
bears a relation to his work, Miss Hills’ joyous spirit 
may be felt in her painting. She has enjoyed life 
to the full, has been an inspiration to her friends, 
and looks upon life as the greatest of adventures with 
something new at each turn of the road. 

‘‘Helen Harlow”’ is one of Miss Hills’ notable prize 
miniatures. Many others have won awards. She 
is a member of the ‘Society of American Artists,” 
‘‘The National Academy of Design,’’ ‘‘The American 
Society of Miniature Painters,’’ and the ‘Guild of 
Boston Artists.’’ She has mastered a difficult phase 
of the painter’s craft. The miniature painter must 
be able to use and mix the clearest of primary colors, 
rose madder, aureoline, and cobalt; crimson, alizarine 
yellow and ultramarine. It is said that the English 
painter of miniatures uses a brush made of the small 
wing feathers of the woodcock, light and springing 
in quality. This breath-taking color, and_spirit- 
like technic is Laura Coombs Hills’, combined with 
a portraiture of the American scene that could as 
easily have been enlarged to the dimensions of an 
oil painting. 
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MINIATURE OF HELE 
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By LoulIsE 


)IT is hard to say just what we want to select 
first of the interesting suggestions given on 
fi the art pages for this month. Each one 
‘ dl brings to mind some particular person for 
2 $3} whom that special gift is suitable. The 
calendar project would make a lovely present for 
Mother to hang by her desk, or to Dad for his office. 
Or if a big brother or sister away at school is to be 
remembered, it would be just the thing to make 
their room more cheerful. It is useful and inexpensive 
to make. Instead of a bird, you could paint a butter- 
fly on the picture, or the illustration could be a dog or 
other animal suggested in past issues of the magazine. 


The little calendar pads 
should be purchased at or 
an early date, so as to 


get the kind you need for 
this problem. If the 
calendar pad has a gaudy 
cover, and you cannot 
replace it nicely with 
one of your own making, 
it would be best to care- 
fully remove it and paste on the illustration without 
a cover. 

For Thanksgiving, we have something a little 
different in the cornucopia idea. This is a double 
cornucopia. The outline is very simple, and suggests 
patterns of many kinds. The decorations can be 
painted, crayon-colored, stenciled or of cut-paper. 
If the idea is carried over to May, the cornucopia 
could be the container for pretty spring flowers. 

Toy animals, like the old-time rag dolls, are very 
popular these days, and here we have a pattern for 
a real ‘‘Ragamuffin’”’ dog. Elephants, monkeys and 
many other animals can be worked out in the same 
way. The design also suggests the ornament 
on the weather vane. School boys have been 
making a specialty of this problem this year in 
woodwork. The design can also be appliqued on a 
pillow top. 

The wall rack for hot-dish mats is, perhaps, one 
of the most simple and practical lessons in woodwork 
we have yet offered. Hot-dish mats can be made 
to match the design on the rack, or very nice ones 
can be purchased for five or ten cents. Any mother 
or member of the home who keeps house will welcome 
such a gift at Christmas time. 

Another project that finds a happy recipient, 
when it is made to serve as a gift, is a hand-bound 
book. This may be a book of jokes clipped from 


Art in Childhood 


Suggestions for November Art 
D. TESsIN 


Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, age 


of pupils, and phase of subject on which you 

need advice. 
Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 

Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


various sources. It may be a book of cooking recipe 
clippings, or perhaps the recipes are a hectographed 
collection contributed by the pupils in the class. 
The covers for the books are very attractive and 
easy to develop. 

A problem that is just as encouraging in its applica- 
tion of artistic designs is the making and decorating of 
blotter corners. In one class, such corners were 
made for the teacher’s desk in each room of the school. 
For the desk at home, too, it would be a handsome 
decorative touch. 

We all like to play new games, and it is even more 
fun to make the game as well. We have suggested 
games at various times, but 
in this issue, we have one 
that is truly different, and 
full of thrills and speed in 
the playing. The game is 
simple to make, and the 
directions easy to follow. 

Art projects developed 


She 


from trips have been a 
success in schools every- 
where. Many of the art lessons in AMERICAN 


CHILDHOOD have contributed toward making such 
a study more interesting. Boats, scenes, birds, ani- 
mals, figure drawing, each has its application some- 
wherein the scheme. The lesson illustrated may not 
be exactly what you want, but it suggests, often- 
times, some very interesting and significant fact con- 
nected with atrip. The method in which the problem 
is carried out makes it ever new and different, as crayon 
sketching, painting in water colors or paper cutting. 

The ‘‘Goddess of Liberty’? statue has been men- 
tioned often in picturing the interests of New York 
Harbor as we leave this country for trips to foreign 
lands. It has been described as a silhouette of 
dark blue-violet against a sunset sky, or with a sky 
line of New York’s tall buildings done in varied tones 
of blue-violet. It can be an illustration in gay flat 
colors, blue sky, white fleecy clouds, sea gulls, boats 
in the water below: Many fine photographs can be 
found to supply details for this picture, but it is best 
to make the sketch strong and simple. 

Next month the issue of this Magazine will be 
devoted entirely to Christmas projects. There will be 
a double-page poinsettia poster, cards, tags, folders, 
and easy gifts to make. Why not collect at an early 
date all the material that will be needed for Christmas 
lessons, and all sorts of lessons that can be applied in 
making the gift season more complete. 


PLACE A 
PIN ON SOME 
VERTICAL 


LINE ON THE 
WALL. 


HANG PAINTED 

AND CUT OUT 

CIRCLE ON PIN, 

LINE MARKS 
CENTER OF 

BASE. 

PASTE CALENDAR 
PAD ON SO CENTER 
OF LATTER MATCHES 
UP WITH THIS LINE. 


GIFT CALENDARS 


Here we have a very attractive calendar idea that is bound to please father, 
mother or any favored friend for whom it may be designed. 


We need a 9” x 9” square of good quality water-color paper, something that 
has body to it. Any of the best kinds, though expensive, can be cut into squares 


and sold for a few pennies apiece to the children. C 


Inscribe a 6” circle lightly. If you desire a border, draw another circle one- 
eighth inch smaller all around. 


Next, sketch in a bird and blossoms or a butterfly and flowers. Have some of 
the twigs, leaves and blossoms extend beyond the circle edge. 


Paint the composition in flat gay colors. Next, cut out the edges neatly. 
Punch a small hole, where you think best, to hang the calendar by. Because of the 
small projections on the edges, the weight of the two sides of the calendar shifts, 
and we must find the center point of the base before we can paste on the little calendar 
pad. Because the calendar is circular, this shifting makes no difference in the 
appearance when hanging on the wall. If your calendar pad should overlap part of 
your design it is quite all right. 


The calendar may be sent in an envelope. Next month we shall have illustrated 
patterns for making envelopes. 


The bird illustrated has a light orange-red face and breast, orange-brown back 
and tail, claws and eye yellow, twigs violet-gray, blossoms various tones of pink, 
and leaves are green and yellow-green. A border of light violet may be added 
about the circle. 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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A FOLDED PAPER PATTERN. 

IT MAY BE SCALLOPED AT Top. 
B. TRACE FIVE TIMES ONTO CON- 
STRUCTION PAPER - SIDES 
TOUCHING, AS~ 1, 2,3,4,5. 

C- ADD PASTING FLAPS. 

D. CUT ON OUTLINES AND 

E- FOLD DOTTED LINES. 

F. DECORATE WITH CRAYON, 
PAINTED OR CUT PAPER 
DESIGNS. 

G-PASTE FLAPS TO -3, AND 
ADD STRING HANDLE . 


H.AN INTERESTING 
SCALLOP IS ONE THAT 
FOLDS BACK AND IS 
DECORATED. 


A DOUBLE CORNUCOPIA 


LoVISE D. Tessie 
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Two pieces of material placed one upon 
the other, right side in. Trace design, as 
shown, on material. Cut out, allowing 
one-half inch on all sides of design. Sew 
in tiny running stitches and, at this time, 
place red tongue between material, as in 
figure A. Leave a space of one and one- 
half inches open for turning material in- 
side out (figure B). Press with iron, and 
fill with cotton. Sew up hole neatly. 


Each ear is made of two pieces of cloth, 
also one-half inch larger all around than 
design illustrated. Sew together (figure 
C), and turn inside out. Press, and attach 
to dog’s head on either side. Nose and 
whiskers are added with long stitches of 
heavy black embroidery cotton. But- 
tons for eyes should contrast distinctly 
with material. 
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The dog may be made of printed mate- 
rial or plain colored cotton cloth and spots 
added with dyes or poster paint. Spots 
may be painted on material before sewing 
is done. Ears may be shorter and rounder, 
and tail may be longer or curled up. Add 
collar or ribbon around neck. 


JOVIse, 0. Tessin 
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WALL RACK FOR HOT-DISH HOLDERS 


A— Hot-dish holders are made of 
green color-fast material, 6 x 6” 
square. The lining is of old white 
cotton cloth, 6’ x 6’. Edge is bound 
in blue bias binding. Quilting is in 
blue thread. 


ORY RING @ 


Cut rack from 3%’ wood or packing-box wood. 
Sandpaper edges smoothly. Paint with oil colors. 
Finish with coat of white shellac. Painting may be 
done with enamel colors. Tube oil paints can be 
mixed with white household enamel to produce all 
colors desired. Enamel painting needs no shellac 
finish. Mix paint and clean brushes with turpentine. 
Rack hangs by nail through small hole in flower. 


PLAIN GREEN COLOR- 
FAST COVERS 6x6" 


INTERLINING 


OLD WHITE Other simple quilting designs can be traced from cut- 
COTTON paper patterns. It would be well to have colors in 
CLOTH rack harmonize with those of hot-dish holders. 


SIMPLE QUILTING OvT- 


EDGE 
BOUND WITH 
BIAS 
BIN DING 


FROM FOLDED PAPER 


QUILTING BLUE 
OR WHITE 


ABOUT. 


PATTERN FOR QUILTING 
OUTLINES 


LINES CAN BE DEVELOPED 


PATTERNS. TRACE ONTO 
COVERS FOUR TIMES 


Louise. D. TESSin 


B—The outline stitch embroidery of 
flower and leaves is done on white cot- 
ton cloth before sewing parts together 
to make holder. Dimension of covers, 
614” x 64%”. Lining is of old white 
cotton cloth, 6” x 6’. Turn in edges 
of covers one-fourth inch and sew all 
together with blue buttonhole em- 
broidery. 


OUTLINE STITCH 
FOR FLOWER AND 
LEAVES IN GAY 
COLORS ON 
WHITE 
COVERS 


x 6, 


LINING 
OLO WHITE 
COTTON CLOTH 


TURN EOGES OF 
COVERS IN ¥4 INCH. 


IN BLUE. 


BUTTON HOLE TOGETHER 
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SIMPLE STENCILS APPLIED TO BOOK COVERS 


SALADS 


Fold small square of light-weight paper and cut out design. 


Plan, on border, all-over pattern or single motifs of this stencil on a 
book of simple binding. 


Trace through cut opening with pencil. Then paint design with 
transparent paints or tempera colors. 


Or trace through the cut hole with color crayon and fill in background 
later. Outlines or spots may be the only extra color suggestion added. 


The book may be planned for a scrap-book of clippings of jokes, or 
of cooking recipes. Or, if every child donates several good recipes 
toward a collection on some subject, these can then be typed and 
hectographed on sheets and bound into the book for pages. 


Simple book binding has been described in a previous number of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


The decorating may be done on paper before pasting it to the card- 
board covers. 


SALADS 
DESERTS 


MARY R. JONES 
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BLOTTER CORNERS 


D 


FREEHAND 
DEVELOPMENT 
DECORATIONS 
ON BLOTTER 
LOUISE. D. TESSIN CORNERS 


PASTE FLAPS A-B TO 
BOTTOM SIDE OF CARDBOARD 


SIZE OF CARDBOARD 
OPTIONAL WITH PUPIL 


Make four 5” x 5”’ squares of craft paper. Draw lines A and B lightly in pencil. Fold line C. Draw 
line D lightly in pencil. 

In order to get the same start in your design development on all the corners, cut a pattern from a piece 
of scratch paper (length of paper equals A-B). Trace around this pattern on each paper corner and develop 
painting on this base. 

Use transparent colors or tempera paint. Develop design one step at a time, repeating each colored 
line or spot on each corner as work progresses. Use not only colors in box but mixtures of colors also, as 
blue-green, red-orange, red-violet. This will afford a finer harmony. 

When painting is completed, turn flaps A and B over (E). 

Notice how corner has been trimmed, also flaps A and B (F). 

Paste flaps to bottom of cardboard. Line base with craft paper cut a bit smaller than the cardboard. 

Slip a piece of scratch paper under each corner when giving surface of painting a coat of white shellac. 
Do not rub shellac, it might pick up paint. A second coat of shellac may be added when first is dry. The 


shellac finish will strengthen corners and make them less sensitive to touch. Slip blotter of some harmonious 
color into the corners. 
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A PLEASANT GAME FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


GO GO 


AHEAD 
2 SF 


GO 
AHEAD 


Here is a game you can make yourself and play all during the winter evenings, or you can cut out the design and mount it 
upon a 9” x 9” cardboard. The squares may be tinted in light bright colors. The markers (B), to designate the different players, 
may be buttons of various sizes and color. You will need a spinning dial for spinning numbers, or a dice for throwing numbers, 
or you may cut six different small cardboard squares (A) upon which numbers from one to six are printed. Numbers may be 
clipped from a calendar and pasted on. For playing, these are shaken up in a paper bag and drawn out by the players. After 
a player has drawn a number, it is put back into the bag and shaken up with the others for the next player to draw from. 
Two players or not more than six make an interesting game. 

Directions: Spin, throw or pick a number. Let us say, John picks 4. He puts his button on the fourth square. 

Mary picks 5, and finds she is directed to go ahead three more. 

Next, John picks 5, and also is directed to go ahead, only one space though. 

Then Mary picks 4, and finds she is sent back four, or to the square she has just been on. 


The game continues until one of the players happens to land on the square marked BINGO! and is proclaimed the winner. 
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Something to Do 


Getting Ready for Thanksgiving 


November is one of the best months of the year for 
correlation and project work. Plans for the school 
month should be made in advance, and considerable 
thought should be given to the choice of materials for 
seat work, recreational reading and the oral English 
work. 

Let us consider the interior of the classroom first 
of all. The decorations that were used during October 
should be carefully put away, out of sight. They 
should be wiped free of dust and labeled. There will 
be another October. If the school plans to have a 
fair at a later date, some of the best work should be 
put in a box and kept for exhibition at that time. 
Real ears of corn or, better than that, a shock of corn 
in one corner of the room will give material for nature 
study, drawing and the inspiration for many of the 
lovely November poems. 

Log houses should make their appearance on the 
sand table. One good way to make them is to cover 
a chalk box with corrugated paper with the rough 
side out. Any of the build- 
ing logs on the market may 
be used, and nice little 
cabins may be made from 
brown construction paper. 
Have the group reconstruct 
the settlement at Plymouth 
as nearly as possible, and 
let them do the research 
work in finding out just 
what the settlement looked 
like and its size. Clothes- 
pin dolls make fine reproductions of the church- 
going Pilgrims, and here again the reference material 
regarding the clothing of the early times should be 
consulted by the children. Very small potatoes 
make realistic faces for the Indian guests at the feast, 
and the blankets may be woven, and a wool project 
worked out along with the occupation of dressing the 
dolls. 

All reading material should be seasonal, and history 
and geography should correlate with the history of the 
people who have made us remember November. The 
geography of England, Holland, and the New England 
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States and a close correlation with civics, after a study 
of the governments of the country, belong in the 
November course of study. Oral English should take 
the form of stories read and retold, and plays depicting 
the early life of the group, written and produced by the 
group. Poetry that tells of the month of November 
should be presented. 

The winter birds, habits, names, colors and calls are 
of interest at this time. Any animals that may be 
seen at this month are of interest and should form the 
basis for study. Weather conditions should be 
observed and noted, with a daily temperature chart 
kept by the children. 

The room should be made very attractive but avoid 
too much decoration at the windows; allow the sun- 
shine and light to enter and put your room decorations 
on the wall space. Have a bulletin-board and 
encourage the posting of clippings and pictures dealing 
with items of interest by the children. Do not forget 
or slight the little people. Make room for their 
work and encourage them 
by posting it, frequently, 
and never post the same 
child’s work twice in succes- 
sion. Regard effort in your 
judging and if there are 
better pieces of work, say 
that some must be put 
away for the fair, or sent 
home for mother to see. 

There are many beautiful 
pictures that should be pre- 
sented at this time, and some of the fine music of 
the world has Thanksgiving as its theme. Some of 
the pictures I would choose are ‘‘The Storage Room”’ 
by DeHooch, ‘Indian Harvest’’ by Couse, ‘‘The 
Harvesters’ by Breton, ‘‘The Puritan’ by Saint 
Gaudens, ‘‘Pilgrims Going to Church” by Boughton, 
Turkey Drive’’ by Brooks, and ‘‘Early Snow”’ 
by Fokin. Musical selections that are adapted to 
this season are ‘“‘Old Hundred,”’ the early hymn of the 
Pilgrim church, Pleyel’s ‘‘Hymn of Thanksgiving”’ and 
‘‘America the Beautiful’’ by Katherine Lee Bates. 

—ELsI£ SMITH PARKER, Bismarck, N. D. 
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Making Reading a Game 


The teacher places on the blackboard, before the 
children come in, a list of the difficult phrases in the 
reading lesson for the day. Have a chart above the 
words. Sometimes it is a good idea to let the children 
help choose the difficult phrases. When this is done 
the teacher may write them on the blackboard as they 
are chosen. When the words are exposed the teacher 
pronounces them for the class. The class, in unison, 
pronounces them after her. Then she says: 


“Tom, you may go outside, and Marjorie you 
may choose a line.”’ 

Tom leaves the room. Marjorie goes to the front 
and points to one of the lines on the blackboard. 
She whispers her choice and the children, in turn, 
whisper it back to her. She then calls Tom into the 
room. 

He says, ‘‘Is it ‘during the winter’?’’ as he points 
to that phrase. 
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If that is not the one Marjorie has chosen, the chil- 
dren answer, ‘‘No, it is not ‘during the winter.’ ”’ 
’. Tom continues to indicate different lines until he 
finds the one Marjorie has selected. Then the chil- 


dren all answer ‘‘Yes, it is ‘so and so.’ ”’ 


Another child is chosen to leave the room and 
another one to select the words on the blackboard, 
and the game continues for a few minutes. Soon 
all the children will know all the phrases. 


—Lois Marais, Huntsville, Texas. 


Big Sisters and Brothers 


In my large rural school I had quite a number of 
little five-year-olds who had not been taught to tie 
their own mufflers, put on their rubbers or do many 
other things that take so much of a teacher’s time. 
At last, in desperation, I adopted the plan of having 
the older boys and girls act as big brothers and sisters 
to the little ones. The child went to his big brother or 
sister for help and for counsel in little troubles. Soon 


I found there was a great change in the school work 
of these little ones. Each of the older children was 
anxious to have his special ward head the class and 
was giving extra lessons outside school. Perhaps the 
best result of all was that the attitude of the whole 
school changed from that of quarreling and tale-bear- 
ing to one of help and co-operation. 
—Enmity I. MEEK, Hamilton, Ont. 


A Spelling Chart 


In my second grade I have a pictorial chart drawn 
on the blackboard on which I can record the least 
number of mistakes made in spelling for each row in 
the classroom. For January each row chose an 
Eskimo picture such as an igloo, a sled, a mukluk, or 
akyak. The row having the least number of mistakes 
for the day will have its picture drawn in the square 


of the chart while the other rows have only the number 
of mistakes recorded. Each month a different group 
of pictures can be chosen such as, Christmas toys, 
valentines, birds, flowers or fruits. The spellingin my 
room has improved a great deal since I have been 
using this chart. 


—Doris McFappeEn, Delta, Col. 


A Library Project 


My second grade last year consisted of a very fine, 
studious, above-the-average group of youngsters. 
I knew that children of this gifted type often develop 
habits of indolence if not given enough to do, but 
not being able to double-promote them, I had the 
problem of finding a plan by means of which they 
would develop and yet not waste time. 

These children had mastered the mechanics of 
reading and were reading for the pleasure derived from 
it. With this skill as a basis, I evolved the following 
plan. Our country library supplies a fine classroom 
library of some forty volumes. These books are all 
carefully graded and the teacher has an opportunity 
of helping to select her own books, if interested. 
I had selected these books and had also been able to 
secure sixteen additional ones. I tried to choose books 
of one continuous story as far as possible. I also 
selected a few more difficult books as some members of 
the class read difficult material easily. I placed these 
books on the low library table between book-ends. 
Before beginning our project, we talked about the 
various books. I showed the pictures to the children. 
I opened a few and placed them upon the library 
table for closer examination by the children. Most 
children’s books have clever illustrations and gay 
bindings. I told my class that as soon as they had 
finished work assigned to them, they might pass 
quietly to the library table, select books and take them 
to their seats. I made it plain to the children that 
I expected them to read carefully through any book 
selected. About three or four pupils were allowed 
around the table at one time. As soon as I was ready 
to hear the class recite or to assign other subjects, 


the children placed book marks and laid the book on 
the front seat to be read again after other assigned 
work had been completed. I made a chart containing 
the names of the library books at the left and the 
names of the children at the upper edge. I hecto- 
graphed simple tests made from the stories in the 
books. When a child had completed a book, he must 
either answer a written test on the book or else answer 
orally questions given on the contents of the book. 
After this was done, the child received a gold star 
under his name and opposite the title of the book. 
Books not containing one continuous story, are better 
tested orally. The plan was to see who could satis- 
factorily read the most books. 

It was a pleasure to see the children complete their 
arithmetic, spelling and geography to be able to go on 
with some interesting story, and to glance over the 
twenty little heads lost to the world and surroundings 
in the interest of some well-loved story. I encouraged 
the children to read the books that told about material 
we were studying as, for instance, when studying 
Holland, they read ‘‘Ned and Nan in Holland,” 
‘‘Hans and Hilda.’’ They also read stories of Japan, 
‘In Kimona Land,’ Other Children Live.” 
Above our library table hung the chart and also a 
bulletin board. The children were allowed to fasten 
pictures, clippings and articles that they found describ- 
ing countries or characters from the books read. 
Friday was “Library Day.”’ On this day, instead of 
having our regular reading period, I allowed the 
children to tell the stories they had read or to read 
interesting parts from the books read during the week. 
The children looked forward to this day as they 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Children’s Hour 


The Great Day 


By JANE ARNOLD 


b)| NCE upon a time, when it was November 
f} and the days were crisp, the leaves were 
gone and the nuts were falling, a Boy looked 
out of his door. And the Boy saw that the 
~) Town had dressed itself up for a Great Day. 
Flags were flying. Far away, the Boy could hear the 
music of a parade as the band instruments were tuned. 
The Boy wanted to be part of the Great Day in his 
Town so he hurriedly put on his soldier suit and slipped 
his cap pistol in his pocket. It was a big shining 
pistol that could shoot itself off with a grand bang. 

The Boy started out, thinking as he went. “I 
shall load my pistol, shoot it off with a bang, and scare 
all the cats and dogs, the sparrows and pigeons. 
I shall scare the little girls, and show everybody in 
Town that I am keeping a Great Day.”’ 

So the Boy loaded his big shining pistol and put it 
in his back pocket, sticking out, and he went out of 
his door and on until he came to Chestnut-Roaster 
Man at the corner. Chestnut-Roaster’s boy was 
there, helping to turn the roaster and keep the fire of 
charcoal burning. He had deep dark eyes and white 
teeth and a bright green jacket. He and his father 
had come to the Town from Italy, and all the chest- 
nuts that smelled so good and would taste so good, 
they had gathered themselves in the woods. 

“Where are you going?’ Chestnut-Roaster Boy 
asked Town Boy. 

‘‘To shoot off my pistol with a bang, and scare all 
the cats and dogs, the sparrows and pigeons. I shall 
frighten little girls, and show everybody that I am 
keeping this Great Day,’’ Town Boy answered. 

‘““‘Let me do it for a while,” 
begged Chestnut-Roaster Boy. 
‘‘Let me shoot off your pistol. 
You may stay here and roast 
chestnuts and have as many as 
you like, hot and sweet.”’ 

So Town Boy pulled his big, 
shining loaded pistol from his 
back pocket and gave it to Chest- 
nut Roaster Boy. It was fun to 
stay there beside the glowing 
little charcoal fire, listen to the 
singing of the chestnuts, and eat 
a few now and then. Chestnut- 
Roaster Boy put the pistol in 
his back pocket and went on. 


But Chestnut-Roaster Boy had not gone very far 
when he came to Apple Woman, tending her stand of 
big red apples at a street corner. Her boy, rosy 
cheeked and wearing a knitted cap, was there helping 
her. They had come from Sweden. They had a farm 
with apple orchards at the edge of Town. The apple 
stand was trimmed with scarlet leaves and bunches of 
ears of popcorn. 

‘“‘Where are you going?’’ Apple Boy asked Chest- 
nut-Roaster Boy. 

“To send off this pistol with a bang, and scare all 
the cats and dogs, the sparrows and pigeons. I shall 
frighten the little girls, and show everybody that I 
am keeping this Great Day,” replied Chestnut-Roas- 
ter Boy. 

‘‘Let me do it for a while,’’ begged Apple Boy. ‘‘Let 
me shoot off the pistol. You may stay here and help 
sell apples, and eat as many as you like, big and 
juicy.” 

So Chestnut-Roaster Boy pulled the big, shining 
loaded pistol from his back pocket and gave it to Apple 
Boy. It was better fun to stay there beside the 
apple stand, taking in bright nickels and biting deep 
into the rosy cheek of an apple whenever he felt hun- 
gry. And Apple Boy put the pistol into his back 
pocket and went on. 

But Apple Boy had not gone very far when he heard 
music. Right at the turn of the street, along came 
musicians. A violin. A cornet. A horn. An ac- 
cordian. A drum. A _ plump little German boy 


was playing the drum, for his father was the leader 
of the band. 


They stopped to rest and the little 
German Boy spied Apple Boy. 
‘Where are you going?”’ he asked. 

“‘To send off my pistol with a 
bang, and scare all the cats and 
dogs, the sparrows and pigeons. 
I shall frighten little girls, and 
show everybody that I am keep- 
ing a Great Day,’ answered Ap- 
ple Boy. 

me do it for a while,” 
begged the plump little German 
Boy. ‘You may stay here with 
my father’s band and beat the 
drum, boom, boomity, boom, boom. 
You will find it great fun.” 

So Apple Boy pulled the big 
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shining loaded pistol from his back pocket and gave 
it to the plump little German Boy. He slipped the 
drum strap over his shoulder. The violin began to 
speak. The cornet began to groan. The horn began 
to blow. The accordion began to tinkle and sigh. 
Boom, boomity, boom, boom, went the drum as Apple 
Boy joyfully beat it. And the plump little German 
Boy put the pistol into his back pocket and went on. 

But German Boy had not gone very far when he 
came to the window of a Toyman’s shop. In the 
window were animals that wore fur and hair, little 
farms, houses, blocks for building, and jumping 
wooden puppets. Inside the shop was the Toyman, 
who used to be a soldier, but now was too crippled 
to do anything but carve, glue and paint most de- 
lightful playthings. There also was Toyman’s Boy, 
who helped with the painting. He spied the plump 
little German Boy peering in the window. ‘‘Where 
are you going?”’ he called. 

“To send off this pistol with a bang, and scare 
all the cats and dogs, the pigeons and sparrows. I 
shall frighten the little girls, and show everybody 
that I am keeping this Great Day,’’ answered the 
little German Boy. 

‘‘Let me do it for a while,’’ begged Toyman’s Boy. 
‘“‘In exchange for your pistol I will give you a puppet 
with little yellow shoes, a red jacket and green 
breeches. Hewill act for you any story youlike. He 
will go home with you and make the long winter even- 
ings gay with hisdancing. His name is Pierre, because 
my father learned how to make him in France.”’ 


So the little German Boy pulled the big shining 
loaded pistol from his back pocket and gave it to 
Toyman’s Boy. It was much more fun to run along 
the street with the puppet, Pierre, under his arm. 
Sometimes they stopped to dance on the curbing. 
Sometimes they gave a show to some children, the 
German Boy telling the story and the puppet, Pierre, 
going through the most amusing antics with his 
jointed arms and legs to illustrate what happened. 
So, dancing and giving little plays, they came after 
a while to the main street where a parade was ap- 
proaching. There, a Town Boy of about his own age, 
wearing a soldier suit, spoke to the little German Boy. 

‘““Hush!”’ said the Town Boy. ‘The soldiers are 
coming with all the flags. They will stop here, in 
front of us, and everyone in our Town will keep 
very still for two minutes because this is Armistice 
Day. I had a pistol in my back pocket a while ago, 
but I am glad that there are only chestnuts in the 
pocket now, for the pistol might have gone off and 
made a great noise.”’ 

So the litthe German Boy and Pierre, the puppet, 
kept very still. The Toyman’s Boy laid away the 
pistol which he had not really wanted, and kept’ 
very still. The Apple Boy went back to the stand 
and kept very still. Chestnut-Roaster Boy went 
back and kept very still. Down the street like a 
colored flowing river swept the soldiers, without their 
guns, their flags flying. They halted and were very 
still. It was Armistice Day, a Great Day in the 
Town. 


Abigail’s Thanksgiving Dinner 


A Story for November’s Child 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


PASDIBIGAIL SMITH looked out of the kitchen 
window to see if there were prints of horse’s 

hoofs in the snow. Abigail was Parson 
x #&| Smith’s little girl, ten years old that Nov- 
G2) ember, 1754, and she was preparing the 
Thanksgiving dinner. The table beside the kitchen 
window where she was at work was piled with the 
harvest fruits and vegetables from the Smith’s gar- 
den. There were big greening apples that Abigail 
was slicing to make pies. A great orange pumpkin 
that she had been tending all summer waited to be 
cut into pieces, and boiled with cream, sugar and 
spices for pie filling. Golden squash was ready to be 
baked in its tough shell. Abigail had helped to select 
the huge turkey that hung outside the door, waiting 
to be stuffed with home-made bread, savory herbs 
from their garden, and then basted as it turned 
slowly on the spit before the fire. The turkey had 
cost ever so much money for those days, two shillings. 
Abigail was too busy for even her glance at the long 
white road that took its lonely way in front of their 


house, but she did wish that she might have a 
glimpse of John Adams, riding past on horse back, 
going home to Braintree for his Thanksgiving vacation. 

There was not even a rabbit or fox trail in the deep 
snow. The trees were wrapped in thick white cloaks 
that made them look like ghosts. A cold wind had 
drifted the fence posts until the road was even with 
the gate. The sky looked as if there would be more 
snow before night. It was wonderful Thanksgiving 
weather, but Abigail had hoped that John Adams, 
in high boots, woolen muffler and fur cap, would be 
riding by on his way home from Harvard College, 
and she might see him. John was nine years older than 
Abigail, and the wonder of that part of New England 
because he was such a good student. Abigail did not 
know John, but she hoped to some day. She was so 
busy a housekeeper that she had very few friends, and 
never went to sleighing parties or singing school. It 
would be nice to know a college boy, she thought. 

But Abigail, this busy little girl of our early 
days, did not let her loneliness spoil her pleasure in 
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making ready for Thanksgiving. This was Thanks- 
giving time in Weymouth, a small town of Massa- 
chusetts. The kitchen of Parson Smith’s house was 
wide and sweet-smelling. In one corner was the 
wooden cradle, in which little Abigail had been rocked 
asababy. Near it was the great oven built into the 
wall. Next the oven was the huge open fire with a 
wide hearth, above which were a crane for the tea- 
kettle and a spit for roasting meat. Abigail’s arms 
were floury as she mixed a hasty pudding, rich with 
dried fruit and molasses, and packed it into a bag in 
which it would steam until it was a toothsome ball. 


The gray November sky kept its promise of snow. 
Before the afternoon was over, the drifts were deeper. 
The next day was stormy, too, and the only marks 
in the road by Thanksgiving Day were those of the 
runners of Grandfather Quincy’s sleigh. He and 
Grandmother came to eat dinner with Abigail and her 


family. But only little Abigail minded the loneliness 
of the weather. A great log fire burned in the living 
room. The Thanksgiving table was covered from one 


end to the other with Abigail’s well-cooked vegetables, 
preserves, the two-shilling turkey that weighed twenty 


She deftly rolled out pie 
crust, shaped it to fit a tin 
plate and filled it with 
apples, spice and sugar. 
She stirred up a Johnny 
cake to bake in the wood 
ashes. She peered in the 
china closet at the shin- 
ing blue and white dishes, 
the polished pewter plates 
and bowls that she had 
made ready for the 
Thanksgiving table. On 
a top shelf of the pantry 
there were jars of sweet 
pickles, candied melon 
rind,and clear grape jelly, 
all the work of Abigail’s 
skillful hands. She had 
never been to school, but 
there was not a better 
housekeeper for miles 
about than this little girl. 

Although young John 
Adams had not even 
heard of Abigail at this 
time, she was just the 
kind of girl he would have 
liked. Because she had 
been nearly always ill as 
a child, she had lived with 
her Grandmother Quincy, 
who was clever at mak- 
ing herb medicines. Ab- 
igail’s lessons in reading, 
figuring and writing had 


The seventh. ..... 
The eleventh...... 
The thirteenth. .. 
The fourteenth... .. 
The nineteenth..... 


The nineteenth 


The twentieth...... 


The twenty-fifth... . 


The twenty-eighth . . 


The twenty-ninth... 


The thirtieth. ..... 


OTHER NOVEMBER BIRTHDAYS 
The second........ 


Daniel Boone, who blazed the 
tratl out West. 

Wiliam Cullen Bryant, an 
American poet. 

Ignacy Jan Paderewski, a great 
pianist. 


.Marie Sklodowska Curie, co- 


discoverer of radium. 


.Armistice Day, the birthday of 


peace. 


.. Robert Louis Stevenson, who 


wrote for boys and girls. 

Robert Fulton, the inventor of 
the steamboat. 

George Rogers Clark, soldier 
and frontiersman, 

James Abram Garfield, twen- 
tieth President of the United 
States. 

Selma Lagerlof, who wrote ‘‘The 
Adventures of Nils.” 

Andrew Carnegie, pioneer steel- 
master and a great philan- 
thropist. 

Anton Rubinstein, Russian 
musical composer. 

Louisa May Alcott, who wrote 
‘Little Women” and “Little 
Men.” 

Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain), 
who made the world laugh 

with ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.” 


pounds, nuts, rosy apples and fruit cake. 


Abigail, ina 
white mob cap and a fig- 
ured merino dress, stood 
beside her father while he 
asked a blessing, and 
carved the turkey. She 
was to wait on table, and 
not eat until all the others 
were served. But she 
caught scraps of the talk. 

“IT hear good reports 
of young John Adams at 
Harvard College,’’ 
Grandmother Quincy 
said. ‘‘They say that he 
stands third best among 
all the students. Hecan 
teach the country school 
at Worcester if he likes, 
but he thinks it will be 
dull work. He says it 
would be an affliction to 
teach a lot of little runt- 
lings their A. B. C.’s.”’ 
Abigail felt very much ex- 
cited at her grandmoth- 
er’s words. So young 
John Adams might stay 
in Massachusetts after he 
finished at Harvard! 
Would she ever meet 
him? 

It was a good Thanks- 
giving, and one of many. 
Abigail Smith, Parson 
Smith’s excellent little 
housekeeper, cooked 


all been given her by this old lady. When she was 
seven years old, Abigail had begun making her 
Grandfather Quincy’s shirts, sewing the long seams 
with as small stitches as a sewing machine makes 
today. She read the plays of Shakespeare and the 
Bible, the only books she had, except a hornbook. 
She learned how to keep house, how to tend a garden, 
and how to cook, which were very necessary occupa- 
tions for girlsin her day. Close your eyes and see this 
long-ago Thanksgiving child, in her long homespun 
dress, bib, calico apron and laced slippers. Her soft 
brown hair was rolled back from her face over a 
cushion and pinned into a knot. 
rosy. She sang as she cooked. 


Her cheeks were 


every day and Thanksgiving dinners for several years. 
She tended her garden, made more pickles and pre- 
serves, and learned her Grandmother Quincy’s art of 
making herbs into medicines. Then, one day when 
she was almost a young lady, she heard the sound of 
horse’s hoofs coming swiftly down the Weymouth 
Road. Her father went to greet the rider, who jumped 
off his horse and came through the gate with a bag 
of papers under his arm. 

“This is my daughter, Abigail,’’ Parson Smith said. 
And to Abigail he said, ‘‘This is our new circuit rider, 
John Adams. He taught the school at Worcester 
for a while but now he is a lawyer and I sent for him to 
make out a deed of some land for us.’’ In the tall 
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dark young man in homespun, Abigail saw a fairy 
prince. John Adams had known a great many girls, 
but he forgot them all, as he looked at Abigail’s rosy 
cheeks and clear eyes. 

He stayed to supper and came again, often. With 
Abigail riding in the saddle behind him, they went to 
singing school. But Abigail Smith found her prince a 
very plain, hard-working young man. When, after a 
few months, Abigail and John Adams went, hand in 
hand, to the little lean-to farm house on Parson’s 
Smith’s land which was to be their first home, the 
neighbors said that the girl had made a poor marriage. 
She never thought that. She stitched her husband’s 
shirts and planted their garden and rocked their chil- 
dren in her own wooden cradle, baked, spun and wove 
until that great day of our history when John Adams 
was elected the second President of the United States, 
following George Washington. 

Our President at that time lived in Philadelphia. 
It cost a great deal to live there and the Adams family 
were frugal. President Adams wrote to his wife 
Abigail, ‘Things appear every day worse and worse. 
Fifteen hundred dollars for a carriage, one thousand 
for a pair of horses; all the glasses, ornaments, kitchen 
furniture, the best chairs, settees, china of delf or 
wedgewood, and crockery to purchase. All the linen 
beside. Yet not one word must wesay.” In addition 
to these cares, it was decided during President Adams’ 
term that we should buy a white house in the growing 
town of Washington in which the United States 
Presidents and their families should live. This is 
how it happened that Abigail Adams, second Presi- 
dent’s wife, in stiff silks and a gold necklace and 
locket, started out by coach from Philadelphia 
to open the new house at Washington. There was 


nothing but a dirt path through the woods from 
Baltimore. 


Before they reached Washington, Abigail Adams’ 
troubles began. They lost their way. The coach 
sank up to its wheels in the mud because of the bad 
roads, and her trunks and goods were wet. There 
were no candles in the White House or any wood to 
make fires. The roofs leaked. She and President 
Adams had to hang their damp clothing in what is 
now the beautiful East Room to dry. The plastering 
in several of the rooms fell. The bells that called the 
servants from the kitchen would not ring. The fence 
was broken, and one night a thief broke in and 
stole Abigail Adams’ new china dishes. All these 
troubles she wrote in letters to her friends, but she did 
not feel that they mattered very much. She pinned 
up her skirt, took off her lace mitts and went to work 
cooking a meal. A little at a time, this lady of the 
White House made it a comfortable, pleasant place in 
which to live and entertain company. President 
Adams said to his friends, ‘‘Abigail never loses her 
cheerfulness.”’ 

If you should visit the White House at Washington 
today, you would find it one of the most beautiful 
American homes. Following the example of Abigail 
Adams each First Lady has been a good housekeeper, | 
and left this homestead of the Nation a little richer 
than she found it. More china. More furniture. 
More pictures. More flowers in the garden. A gold 
piano. In the long hall where the paintings of the 
Presidents and the First Ladies hang, the portrait of 
Abigail Adams seems to be watching all the changes. 
When a visiting prince or princess arrives at the White 
House for dinner, and the servants are preparing rare 
foods and setting the table with rare plate, Abigail 
Adams’ portrait seems to speak. 

‘“‘T am still here,’’ she says, ‘‘the first First Lady of 
our land, who cooked a dinner with her own hands in 
the White House.”’ 


How Porridge Came Upon the Earth 


Retold from an Icelandic Legend by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


NCE upon a time there lived in a cottage in 
Iceland an old peasant and his wife. They 
were so poor that they had nothing in their 


(| possession of any value but a golden knob 
on the old woman’s distaff. But truly, in 
this golden knob was held a means of wealth. It 
stood like a crown on the top of the distaff, whirling 


round and round with the bunch of flax or wool 


that the old woman spun. It was the old man’s 
custom every day to go out fishing or hunting, in 
order to get for them a means of living. Now a 
short way from the peasant’s cottage there was a 
large mound, and it was a common belief that in this 
mound dwelt a hid-man, whom they called Kidhus, 
and who was thought to be a tricky fellow. 

Once, as usual, it happened that the old man went 
out hunting, but the old woman sat, as she was wont, 


at home. As the weather was mild, she went outside 
with her distaff, and spun with it for a while. Then 
the golden knob chanced to fall off the distaff and, 
rolling along the ground, got out of the old woman’s 
sight. She searched and searched but, search as 
she would, she could not find her knob and so lost it 
utterly. After this, the peasant came home, and his 
good wife told him her mishap. The peasant said 
that Kidhus must, of course, have taken the golden 
knob, as it was just like him to play a trick of that 
kind. So the peasant hurried from home, telling 
his old wife that he was going to get the knob from 
Kidhus, or else something instead of it. At this, 
the old one, his wife, got somewhat easier about her 
knob. 

Now the old man went his way until he reached the 
mound of Kidhus and, with a club he had in his hand, 
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he thumped the mound violently all over. 
Kidhus called from within, 


At last 


‘‘Who creates here such a knocking, 
That my house is all a-rocking?”’ 


The peasant answered, 


‘**Tis I, old Kidhus; dost thou hear? 
To claim for old woman, now and here, 
Something for her knob, so dear.”’ 


Kidhus asked what he would have to give in 
exchange for the distaff knob. The peasant asked 
for a cow that would give, morning and evening, 
twenty pints each time of milking. This request 
Kidhus granted him, and after that the old man went 
home with the cow to the cottage, to his old wife. 
Next day, when she had milked the cow once, evening 
and morning, she took it into her head to make stir- 
about, which was their name for good, stirred por- 
ridge. But then she remembered that she had noth- 
ing’in the way of oatmeal or cornmeal to strew into 
it. She went to the peasant, and bade him go to 
Kidhus and ask for meal. The peasant went to 
Kidhus, and again he thumped the mound all over 
with his club. At last Kidhus called from within, 


‘Who creates here such a knocking, 
That my house is all a-rocking?”’ 


The peasant answered: 


***Tis I, old Kidhus; dost thou hear? 
To claim for old woman, now and here, 
Something for her knob, so dear.”’ 


Kidhus asked what he would have to give this 
time in return for the distaff knob. The peasant 
asked Kidhus to give him meal to strew in his pot, 
for he and his old wife were going to make a stir- 
about for themselves. Kidhus gave a barrel of meal 
to the peasant who took it home, and the old wife 
made the stir-about. When it was properly stirred 
and boiled, they sat down and ate as much as they 
could of it. When they had eaten their fill, they had 
yet a good deal left in the pot. Then they began 
discussing what to do with the leavings. They 
thought they could get rid of them in no way better 
than by giving them to their Saint Mary. But 
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they soon found that it was no easy journey to get 
up to where Saint Mary lived above the clouds, so 
they agreed to ask Kidhus for a ladder that would 
reach up to heaven, for they decided between them- 
selves that a ladder would be no over-payment for 
their golden knob. The peasant went and knocked 
a third time at Kidhus’s mound. Kidhus asked 
as before: 


‘‘Who creates here such a knocking, 
That my house is all a-rocking?”’ 


The peasant answered: 


‘**Tis I, old Kidhus; dost thou hear? 
To claim for old woman, now and here, 
Something for her knob, so dear.”’ 


At this, Kidhus grew peevish, and exclaimed, 
‘‘Alas, is that knob never to be paid for dearly enough ?”’ 
But the peasant entreated and begged him to add a 
ladder to the other payments, saying he was going 
to take to his Saint Mary the stir-about leavings, 
in two pails. Hearing this, Kidhus yielded at last, 
and raised the ladder up through the mound for the 
peasant. At this the old man was heartily pleased, 
and returned home to the old wife. They made their 
preparations as hastily as they could, and then started 
out toward the place where the clouds touched the 
earth. There they set up the ladder. 

Each of them, the peasant and his wife, holding 
a pail of stir-about, they climbed up the magic ladder 
to a good height, and although they were somewhat 
dizzy climbing so high, they reached their destination 
safely. But in their eagerness, they had forgotten 
that mortals cannot carry anything with them to 
heaven. Just as they stepped from the ladder into 
the clouds the old man and his wife dropped their 
pails of stir-about. Down, down fell the pails, and 
the stir-about was sprinkled all over the world, where 
it is still made and eaten today. Often when you are 
looking at very old rocks, you will find little white 
or yellow flakes hardened on them. You may think 
that these are little scales but up in Iceland, where 
this story is still told, they will tell you that the scales 
are bits of stir-about, dropped there many years ago, 
by the peasant and his wife who lost all their wealth, 
a distaff knob and their good porridge. 


Within the Shelter of the Eaves 


By EMMA GREEN 


Brown wren, with bright eyes like a mouse, 
I welcome you to your small house, 
Within the shelter of the eaves, 

Half hidden in the woodbine leaves. 


You sing the same enraptured tune 
That gladdened each gold day last June, 
And songless days, the winter through, 


Were happier for thoughts of you. 


| 
| 
| 
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"THANKSGIVING today is prac- 
tically meaningless for children. The 
multiplicity of comforts and con- 
veniences, the comparative ease of 
daily living, our casual push-button 
ways, have taken away the blessed 
element of struggle, the appreciation 
of simplicity which made our first 
harvest festival something to be 
dated from. But the sonorous words 
of our yearly Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation belong in childhood and we 
would not, if we could, do away with 
the holiday. How, then, shall we 
keep Thanksgiving well in the schools? 


Tu ERE was an educational princi- 
ple in our early kindergarten theory 
which we should preserve; the belief 
that children need to be taken back 
to the sources of life. Truly, it is 
difficult to help them understand a 
power house, a modern department 
store in all its intricate detail, the 
gigantic system of transportation by 
means of which food comes to our 
doors, the modern factory, a broad- 
casting station. We may, however, 
try to simplify the child’s thinking, 
draw his attention toward the veri- 
ties of life that will never change no 
matter how we mechanize our cities 
and towns. The sky at sunset, and 
the stars at night. The love that ex- 
presses itself in home service. Doing 
for others. Color, handcraft, music, 
pictures, books, quiet living. These 
are all about us, if we can only find 
them, and an appreciation of their 
beauty will make Thanksgiving this 
year as full of meaning as it was for 
our forefathers. 


Tue Editor’s desk is always crowded 
with pleasant letters which she would 
like to share with you. From the 


The Editor’s Desk 


encouraging new-term letters, this 
one seems to stand out: “I am renew- 
ing my subscription today for I can- 
not teach without AMERICAN CHILD- 
Hoop. I have taken it for twelve 
years.” 


Your Christmas issue is almost 


ready, and as rich as we have been 
able to make it. 


Louise TESSIN tells you this 
month what her department will 
offer you in December. She sounds 
an important note in advising you to 
be forehanded in collecting materials 
and starting Christmas gift-making 
early. Christmas may be a season 
of complete joy if we can only elimi- 
nate the weariness that comes from 
last-minute planning. Let Miss Tes- 
sin take the worry out of your Decem- 
ber work. 


WE SHALL emphasize the spirit 
of Christmas in a project in world 
friendship through a study of toys 
and toy-making, by Eleanor Rader 
and a group of critic teachers in a 
model school of Kansas City. ‘Who's 
Who in the Schools” will bring an 
interview with Rachel Field, probably 
the leading authority on dolls and 
toys in the country. Nursery- 
school teacher training is now an 
accepted phase of normal work. In 
this connection we shall offer an 
account of the Nursery Training 
School of Boston, one of the oldest 
and best we have. ‘Making the 
Acquaintance of Fairies,” by Alden 
Hewitt, is a delightful article on 
poetry appreciation for children. 
““Grade One Keeps Christmas” is an 
excellent account of correlation of 
holiday and regular work in a public 
school. 


ENTERTAINMENT features in 
our December issue will offer the 
maximum of classroom good times 
with not too much effort. Rebecca 
Rice has written a play, ‘The Light in 
the Window,” that tells of an early 
American Christmas. Nina Lamkin 
will cover a wide range of interests 
in her assembly programs. ‘‘Poems 
for Christmastide,’’ and holiday 
stories: “Santa Claus Who Did Not 
Believe in Christmas,” ‘“‘The Boy of 
the Story-Telling Fireplace,”’ and 
“Te Kanawa’s Adventure with the 
Fairies,’ will make the children’s 
hour happy. The best of the new 
story and picture books will be 
reviewed. 


Tus brief announcement does not 
by any means cover all the good 
things we shall bring to you in the 
Holiday issue. Our _picture-appre- 
ciation pages will feature Charles 
Curran’s ‘‘Music Lesson,”’ an appeal- 
ing painting of a child giving her doll 
a music lesson. There will be new 
page decorations, giving the issue a 
gay Christmas dress. Our class- 
room contributors to the ‘Something 
to Do” department will give their 
own proved ideas for Christmas 
programs, gift-making, decorations 
and games. An article on creative 
music will be helpful in those schools 
where such original effort. can be 
stimulated. 


Ler us try to make this December 
the children’s Christmas, not ours, 
or that of the parents, the school- 
board, or the community. In so 
doing we shall accomplish uncon- 
sciously the larger purpose, for the 
spirit of childhood is the greatest 
promise of an ailing world. In 
healthy, happy childhood rests our 
hope of the future. 


Y ay 
——— 
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LONESOME 
By CLARA KEENER HAWKINS 


A barren landscape, leafless trees, 
One of them lying low; 
Among the branches, here and there, 
A tiny drift of snow; 
A sky all dull and leaden, 
No sound, save the wind’s low moan; 
And on the farthest broken branch, 
A little bird, alone. 


AN AUTUMN SONG 
By WiLutAM BriIGHTY RANDs 


The ash-berry clusters are darkly red; 

The leaves of the limes are almost shed; 

The passion flower hangs out her yellow fruit; 
The sycamore puts on her brownest suit. 


After a silence the wind complains, 

Like a creature longing to burst its chains; 
The swallows are gone, I saw them gather. 
I heard them murmuring of the weather. 


The clouds move fast, the south is blowing, 
The sun is slanting, the year is going; 

Oh, I love to walk where the leaves lie dead, 
And hear them rustle beneath my tread! 


SILVER HOURS 
By H. DAvVIEs 


Come, lovely Morning, rich in frost 
On iron, wood and glass; 

Show all your pains to silver-gild 
Each little blade of grass. 


Come, rich and lovely Winter’s Eve, 
That seldom handles gold; 

And spread your silver sunsets out, 
In glittering fold on fold. 


Come after sunset; come, oh, come— 
You clear and frosty Night: 

Dig up your fields of diamonds, till 
The Heavens all dance in light! 


CONTENTS 


A fairy fay, 
A woodland elf, 
Are all in books 
Upon the shelf. 


Poems to Read 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Copyright, The London Observer. 


Author Unknown. 


THE PUMPKIN 
By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Oh, fruit loved of boyhood! the old days recalling 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling! 

When wild, ugly faces were carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach with two rats for her 
team! 


Then thanks for thy present! none sweeter or 
better 

E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more fine, 

re eyes never watched o’er its baking than 
thine! 

And the prayer which my mouth is too full to 
express, 

Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be less, 

That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below, 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine 
grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 

Golden-tinted and fair, as thy own Pumpkin pie! 


Copyright, The Houghton Mifflin Company. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
By MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


They’re swinging lanterns wide and high! 
The pointed flames rush up the sky 


And quench the stars . . . and even higher 
They burn a cloud with gorgeous fire. 


These lanterns swinging from the north 
Are signaling the storm kings forth. 


In three days’ time the snow will pull 
The bleak sky down . . . and beautiful 


White frost will kindle on the grass 
And make each blade a sword of glass. 


Copyright, ‘‘Books,’’ New York Herald Tribune. 


A SIGN 


If on the trees the leaves still hold, 
The winter coming will be cold. 


Lancashire Weather Rhyme. 


| 
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When Leaves Fall 


THE FIRST AUTUMN 
By MARSHALL SCHACHT 


Where God had walked 
The goldenrod 

Sprang like fire 
From the burning sod. 


The purple asters, 
When He spoke, 
Rose up beautifully 

Like smoke, 


And shouting glory 
To the sky, 
The maple trees 
Where He passed by! 


But when God blessed 
The last bright hill 
The holy world 
Grew white and still. 


GOOD-NIGHT, SLEEPYHEADS! 
By M. Loutse C. HASTINGS 


Good-by, good-by to Autumn 
And gaily colored trees, 

Chipmunks storing chestnuts 
Against old winter’s breeze; 

Woodchucks traveling slowly, 
Growing fat and still,— 

All the winter sleepyheads 
Stuff themselves at will. 


When the wintry weather 
Sends its cooling blast, 

Bears and coons and woodchucks 
Seek their dens, at last, 

Skunks and snakes and chipmunks 
Disappear from sight, 

Snuggle warm and cozy 
Through their months of night. 


Copyright, ‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


BY THE FIRE 
By JuLiIA JANE WHITE (Age 6) 


I like to sit by the fireside, 

It is so pretty and light at eventide. 

I read my stories while mother listens; 

The bright coal snaps, sparkles, and glistens. 
Sometimes we have an apple or two— 
There is just nothing I’d rather do. 


Antioch School, Yellow Springs, Ohto. 


INDIAN CRADLE SONG 


Swing thee low in thy cradle soft 
Deep in the dusky wood; 

Swing thee low and swing aloft— 
Sleep, as a papoose should; 

For safe in your little birchen nest, 

Quiet will come and peace and rest, 
If the little papoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
And the owlet hoots in the tree; 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As he slumbers peacefully; 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low and take the rest 
That the night-wind brings to thee. 


Thy father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight, 

And the pine leaves rustle with mournful sound 
All through the solemn night; 

But the little papoose in his birchen nest, 

Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 


Author Unknown. 


NOVEMBER 
By FLORENCE B. SPILGER 


End of autumn. 
The hop of a wild rabbit 
Scuttling through dead leaves. 


George Washington High School, New York. 


“FORTY WINKS” 
By ELIZABETH FLEMING 


When grandpa takes 
His forty winks, 

I watch him, but 
He never blinks! 


Nor does he ever 
Seem to count, 
And waken at 
The right amount! 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,’ London, England. 


ROBIN’S SONG 


Robin sang sweetly 
In the Autumn days, 

‘There are fruits for every one, 
Let all give praise!”’ 


Traditional. 
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The Greedy Goat. By Emma L. Brock. Illustrated. 46 
Pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.75. 


Johnny Penguin. By Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan. Illus- 
trated. 32 Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York. $1.00. _. 


Andy and Polly. By Rhea Wells. Illustrated. 32 Pages. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, New York. 
$1.00. 


Nip and Tuck. By Christine Turner Curtis. [Illustrated. 26 
Pages. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. $1.00. 
Pleasure and something to think about for every 

four to eight year old child distinguish these picture 
books. Each is gay with clear bright color. The 
type has been chosen with care as to clearness and 
the aid it gives to the page designs. There is a sur- 
prising measure of good influence in the stories that 
accompany the generous full-page pictures. 

Emma Brock combines skill in story-telling with a 
talent for drawing. Her story of a goat who eats 
purple asters and sunflowers, loaves of bread, johannes- 
berry bushes and dolls, playing the most destructive 
pranks on Farmer and Mother Gansler, little Peter 
and Else, is touched with a gleam of humor and the 
philosophy of the humble. Each week as the mis- 
chievous goat, Anna Marie, is taken to another place 
of banishment by the farmer, she returns to make 
more trouble than before. In the end, Anna Marie, 
still unreformed, stays on Gansler Farm. The scene 
is the Austrian Tyrol. There Miss Brock wrote and 
illustrated ‘‘The Greedy Goat” in a mountain village 
where Anna Marie herself served as model. 

“Johnny Penguin” starts out to wash a spot off 
his white waistcoat and to bring home a meal of fish 
for Mrs. Johnny and the baby. On the way he meets a 
company of other bathing penguins, with whom he 
does a bit of clowning. He takes a joy-ride on an 
ice floe and narrowly escapes a pursuing sea lion.’ At 
last, with a gullet full of shrimps, he remembers his 
hungry wife and chick and returns tothem. Authen- 
tic facts about these most human of arctic birds form 
the background for “Johnny Penguin,” the illustra- 
tions are most amusing and the story is well told. 

Andy, the picture-book hero of Rhea Wells’ book 
“Andy and Polly,” is an old sailor who lives with his 
parrot in a neat little house by the sea. Accompanied 
by Polly, Andy searches up and down the beach, 
making fascinating trails of holes with his wooden 
leg, and looking for treasure. Unlike the usual 
search, this one ends with success, and the necklace 
which the sea washes up is sold for enough to keep the 
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old sailor and his parrot in comfort for the rest of their 
days. The book takes its charm from the friendship 
of these two lonely ones. There is bright color, 
changing on each page, which encourages the beginner 
in reading to progress. 

‘‘Nip and Tuck”’ is an American edition of a popular 
German book for children. Children are fascinated 
by misbehavior, and when it is described in terms of 
the pranks of two puppy dachshunds, who eventually 
reform and become well-mannered playfellows, the 
interest is turned into wholesome channels. The 
text is simple and vivid enough for a young child to 
read, and the illustrations move with amusing action, 


Anniversaries and Holidays. A Calendar of Days and How to 
Observe Them. By Mary Emogene Haszeltine. 288 Pages. 
American Library Association, Chicago. $6.00. 


Index to Children’s Plays. Compiled by Aeola L. Hyatt. 214 
Pages. American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Both these reference books belong in the school 
library. Miss Hazeltine’s work contains a calendar 
of days, listing birthdays of notable people, holidays, 
special occasions, movable feasts and seasons for 
every day of the year. In it may be found the 
principal names and events connected with any 
person or event. There is reference through code 
numbers to more than a thousand books which 
have been analyzed to furnish additional material 
relating to the persons and events included in the 
calendar. There is much additional data on the 
origin and history of holidays and customs, reference 
to sources of programs and exercises, entertainments, 
plays and pageants, costumes, flags, citizenship, 
special calendars. It also contains lists of persons 
referred to, arranged by calling or occupation; 
painters, inventors, Nobel Prize winners, and names 
in the Hall of Fame. A full index of all this material 
completes the usefulness of the book. 

The ‘‘Index to Children’s Plays’’ meets our growing 
demand for dramatic material for all ages and of 
various themes. Well over a thousand plays are 
referred to and there is a list of books on and about 
puppets and puppet plays. Because plays are so 
often called for by subjects, it has seemed expedient 
to classify the index by subjects; and also because 
sO many requests are for plays requiring certain 
numbers of characters, lists of this kind have been 
made. We find classification of plays for small 
casts, eight characters and less; likewise, for school- 
room use, for numbers ranging from ten to twenty. 
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The variety of material from which the modern 
curriculum is built necessitates much research on the 
part of both children and teachers. If this can be 
done through the school library, much time and effort 
are saved. These indices offer an invaluable solu- 
tion of the growing problem of time-saving. 
The Story of Famous Fortunes.  /ilustrated. 

Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass $2.50. 

This book, which tells in human, moving writing 
the stories of boys who developed the great corpora- 
tions of our country, comes to us as a timely offering 
in education and understanding of modern affairs. 
The world’s necessities, steel, rubber, oil, automobiles, 
agricultural machinery, electricity, ships, have each 
been developed by the vision and initiative of a 
single pioneer who saw farther than his moment 
into a future of usefulness to mankind. 

Not the resulting wealth of the individual, but 
how his service to growing civilizations came about, 
forms the theme of the stories. John Jacob Astor, 
the dreaming son of a German tradesman; George 
Eastman, the amateur photographer who has given 
away one hundred million dollars; a Dutch boy 
named Vanderbilt whose thrifty mother saved pennies 
in the case of the kitchen clock; a young Du Pont 
who built a little stone powder mill in Delaware; 
the Scotch boy, Andy Carnegie, who worked cheer- 
fully for one dollar and a quarter a week; these life 
stories and many others bring to the youth of today 
records of courageous struggle and an interpretation 
of work that will be inspirational. 


256 Pages. 


PREPARING FOR THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL 

The Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington will be celebrated in 1932, from 
February 22 to Thanksgiving Day, November 24, in 
every state, city and town in the United States. It 
will be a nation-wide, even a world-wide, series of 
celebrations in which every organization, home and 
individual in this country, together with Americans 
and others in many foreign countries, will participate. 
Every community is expected to plan and carry out 
its own program of events, in co-operation with the 
United States Commission and the State Commis- 
sions. While the ceremonies on February 22 will be 
especially elaborate and impressive, arrangements 
should also be made for public gatherings, pageants, 
plays, processions, festivals, tableaux, and other 
events on the various national holidays during the 
period of the Bicentennial. 

It is not too early to take thought for this renewal 
of patriotism and appreciation of the place George 
Washington played in our growth as a nation. The 
United States George Washington Bicentennial, 
Washington, D. C., will send literature and sug- 
gestions for local programs to any committee, school, 
or group that will writefor them. These programs are 
graded as to age of participants and cover every impor- 
tant phase of the subject, historical and social, from the 
experience of authorities who have prepared them. 

Twelve programs are divided into forty-eight sub- 


topics. On each of these topics a paper has been 
prepared which is interesting and informative. They 
bring out the sources of talents and qualities which 
contributed to that harmonious union of intellectual 
and moral powers that George Washington pos- 
sessed, and they show, step by step, the develop- 
ment of these powers. The Commission has also 
issued a series of sixteen pamphlets, prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, each of 
which presents some aspect of Washington’s life 
environment or activities. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William John Cooper, is co-operating in a very 
practical manner with the Commission. At his 
request, Miss Florence C. Fox, office specialist in 
elementary education, is preparing a pamphlet for 
the use of schools in celebrating the anniversary of 
Washington’s birth. 

Where to find appropriate material for the different 
phases of the work will be the problem confronting 
the teacher who attempts to arrange programs that 
will depict the life and character of Washington 
and at the same time will fit into the current work 
of the school. The Office of Education endeavors 
to do this by pointing the way to sources on informa- 
tion on several topics. 

There is the reading matter that can be put directly 
into the hands of the pupils, books for the youngest 
readers from 6 to 9 years, for the intermediate and 
upper-grade pupils from 10 to 14 years old and for 
high school pupils. Besides this reading material 
there are reference books for pupils with annotations, 
some of them about Washington, and some about 
our country during Washington's times. 

Then there are the lists of songs and minuets from 
old colonial days and the patriotic songs and marches 
used in the schools today. Several picture com- 
panies offer appropriate pictures that schools may 
purchase, costing from one cent per copy in small 
sizes to twenty-five cents for larger sizes. 

A few poems have been found and listed that may 
be used as recitations in celebration programs. Games 
and outlines for original plays and dramatizations 
are given as material for the use of teachers. One of 
the essentials in the modern school curriculum is the 
correlated activity without which a Washington 
celebration would be incomplete. Suggestions for 
these activities in graphic and plastic form and in 
the industrial arts are included. References are 
also added for the teacher’s use in preparing lessons 
for pupils from original source material which may 
be secured from the Commission. 

For those persons who wish to prepare their own 
papers or programs but desire assistance, and for 
research, study, and general reading, the pamphlets 
issued by the Commission will be of great value. We 
are at a period in our national and private life when 
we need to review and take to heart those early 
influences which made us the great nation we are 
today. This month is a suitable time in which to 
begin thinking about the children’s understanding 
of nationalism and their future patriotism. 

The programs, papers, and pamphlets we have 
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noted are available on request and without charge. 
Write for them to the George Washington Bicenten- 


nial Commission, Washington Building, Washington, 
<. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY YEARBOOK 

Number Three of the Children’s Library Yearbook, 
published in pamphlet form by the American Library 
Association, Chicago, is unusually timely in con- 
nection with our celebration of Children’s Book 
Week. It was prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Library Work with Children and 
includes papers by Charles Finger, Dorothy Lathrop, 
Alice Jordan, Dr. Florence E. Bamberger and other 
specialists in writing, illustrating and teaching fields. 
There is ‘‘An Evaluation of a Child’s Book,” what it 
should be in content, format, and illustrations. An 
article on ‘‘Wider Horizons in Library Work with 


Children,’” gives us something about a reading 
program, hospital library work, and books and the 
children’s museum. ‘‘New Trends in Children’s 


Reading,” ‘“‘The European Market and Children’s 
Books” and “The Machine Age, the Child and the 
Book’”’ are among the excellent articles included. 


NEW MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Well-deserved honors have lately been bestowed 
upon one of the most beloved of our Western educa- 
tors, through the dedication, for Dr. William N. 
Hailmann, of a Memorial Library in the University 
of Southern California, at Los Angeles. 

As a teacher, as a public speaker, as a writer, Dr. 
Hailmann was well-known to every kindergartner, 
east and west, and all of us, in our day, have studied 
and profited by his wise comments on and explana- 
tions of educational matters. 

To Miss Barbara Greenwood, Supervisor of 
Nursery-School Training in the University, we owe 
’ the idea of the christening, in which is expressed the 
gratitude of American kindergartners for what Dr. 
Hailmann did for the cause when the ideas of Froebel 
first began to make their way in this country. Miss 
Greenwood is now endeavoring to make the Hail- 
mann Library a museum of letters, manuscripts, 
books and photographs connected with the pioneers 
and sub-pioneers of the work on the Pacific Coast 
and would be most grateful for any mementoes of 
the kind which their owners may desire to preserve 
for posterity. 

Photographs of Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith already hang upon the walls of the 
Library and Miss Smith has presented special copies of 
her sister’s autobiography, ‘‘My Garden of Memory,” 
and of her own book, ‘“‘Kate Douglas Wiggin, as Her 
Sister Knew Her.”’ 

Miss Smith is now preparing to give a collection 
of some seventy volumes from the educational 
library gathered by her sister and herself during the 
years (1880-1900) in which they were conducting 
the California Kindergarten Training School in San 
Francisco. 

Among these books is an interesting manuscript 
volume of lectures on the ‘‘Mother Play” by Susan 


E. Blow, given by her to Mrs. Wiggin long ago, and 
inscribed throughout with Mrs. Wiggin’s notes and 
comments in her own handwriting. 

Miss Mary Ledyard, Miss Grace Barnard, Miss 
Ellen Creelman, and other training teachers of the 
early days of kindergarten promotion in the West 
have contributed many interesting articles to the 
Museum, among others autograph letters from 
Froebel, from Pestalozzi, from Eleanor Heerwart 
and from Emma Marwedel. 

As Miss Greenwood says, the Memorial Library 
seems a fitting repository for cherished educational 
mementoes which otherwise would eventually be 
lost or destroyed and it is hoped that it may in time 
become the finest collection of books on child educa- 
tion in America. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOVEMBER 
9 to 15 

American Education Week is a concerted effort on 
the part of teachers everywhere to increase the 
appreciation of the public for its schools. Because 
of its extensive observance, and the co-operation of 
many nation-wide organizations, the interest of the 
press, the radio and the pulpit, it offers an effective 
means of beginning or strengthening a continuing 
program of interpreting the needs, aims, and achieve- 
ments of the schools. For ten years the interest in 
the observance of American Education Week has 
steadily increased. It promises to become a great 
national festival during which the American people 
devote themselves to the ideal of popular government 
based upon an enlightened citizenry. 

The weekly program is as follows: 
GENERAL Topic: What the Schools are Helping 

America to Achieve 
Monday—In Economic Progress 
Tuesday—In Child Health and Protection 
Wednesday—In Citizenship and Loyalty to Law 
Thursday—In Improvement of Rural Living 
Friday—Through a Higher Level of Intellectual Life 
Saturday—Through the Enrichment of Adult Life 
Sunday—Through High Ideals of Character and Home 

Life 

Additional material to be used in planning Ameri- 
can Education Week programs may be obtained from 
the Division of Publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE GARDEN 

A project is being undertaken to establish an Inter- 
national Peace Garden on the border between the 
United States and Canada, in commemoration of 
the 100 years and more of peace and friendly rela- 
tions which have existed between these two great 
neighbor nations, and to symbolize to the whole 
world international peace and good-will. It seems 
particularly fitting that the interest of the school 
children should be aroused in the project. 

Participation in the creation of the International 
Peace Garden may lead children to think in the lan- 
guage of peace and to be impressed with its idealism. 


im 
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To think peace actively and conscientiously will build 
up in the future generations the spirit and the will 
to peace and international good-will. Such a develop- 
ment in the minds of the citizens of tomorrow pos- 
sesses far-reaching possibilities. A teacher.in the 
Detroit, Michigan, school system has stated: “In 
this day when there is so much talk of disarmament 
nothing could be more appropriate than the glories 
of a great garden to celebrate the long years of peace 
between the two countries. We find in our work 
with the children that nothing cements their com- 
radeship and makes for good-feeling as does working 
together in a garden. If the school children of the 
two countries help to contribute, it would be admir- 
able. Every child would have a personal interest 
init, and the educational value, advocating peace, 
would be the more emphasized.” 


Teaching Healthful Living 
(Continued from page 21) 
2. Clothing. 


(a) Use and care. 
(b) Seasonal clothing. 
3. Shelter. 
(a) The home. 
(1) Protection from the weather. 
(2) Building and furnishing. 
4. Transportation. 
(a) Of commodities for markets. 
(1) Fast freight. 
(2) Refrigerator cars. 


5. Special days, parties, picnics or excursions. 


Activities: 


1. (a) 
(b) 


Visit a farm. 


Plant and care for some quickly growing veg- 
etables. 


(c) Visit a store and market. 

(d) Learn to know (perhaps to buy) vegetables 
and other foods which are to be prepared and 
served at the lunch period. 

(1) Spinach, peas, carrots, etc. 

(2) Vegetable soup. 

(3) Raw vegetables as celery, tomatoes, let- 
tuce, cabbage, etc. 

(4) A whole-wheat cooked cereal. 

(5) Oatmeal cookies. 

(e) Visit a dairy. Dairies and ice-cream plants 
are glad to arrange for groups of children to 
visit the plants. Children should be in 
second grade or above. 

(1) Study milk products. Have class make 
some of these: 
Butter. Custard. 
Cocoa. Cream soups. 
Cottage cheese. Sherberts and ice cream. 
Junket. 
2. (a) Dress and care for dolls. 
(b) Have class tests, reports or contests on wearing 


proper clothing outdoors. 
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New Art Ideas... 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


SCHOOL ARTeS MAGAZINE 


No long hunting—No long preparation 


Ideas by the pageful... 
more than you can use... 
regardless of the grade you 
teach there are plenty of ready- 
to-help suggestions. You'll 
find as many pages of illus- 
trations as of reading matter... 
tells you how: then shows the 
results. 
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Subjects you want... 
the kind you’ve hunted for 
many times...paper work, 
clever cut-outs for posters, 
toys, designs, and sand-table 
figures; posters for all occasions; suggested plans for sand- 
tables; projects teaching life in foreign lands; the 
history of Thanksgiving, Christmas and Washington’s 
Birthday; friezes and murals of story-book characters, 
scenes from foreign lands and historical events; drawing of 
animals, birds, trees, flowers and outdoor scenes; easy 
designs; simple craft work; booklet covers; blackboard 
borders; and occasionally a puppet show or a short play 
that you can have acted out in your class. 

Naturally all these ideas do not appear in each number... 
but a year’s issues contain these ideas and many others. 
Color pages in each issue...this is a feature that 
you will not find in any other school magazine. 

Ten numbers a year...one for each school month... 
64 pages filled with help. Articles and drawings by over 100 
teachers and supervisors. Page size, 654" x 9%". Sub- 
scription Price $3.00 a year in the United States. 


Send your subscription in now...Begin to use 
this valuable help. It means a lot to you...better work in 
your class, more interest from the pupils, tells you what to 


do next and gives you suggestions which will be the envy of 
other teachers. 


START WITH OCTOBER NUMBER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
512 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please start my subscription for The School Arts Magazine. 
I am inclosing $3.00. (Subscription price in U.S.A.) 
Send bill for $3.00 payable Dec. 1, 1931. 


Please send your catalog of School Arts Helps describing 50 helpful 
publications for teachers. 
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There's an air of )} 
hospitality that yo 1 like/|| 
Adjacent to every 
activity...600 bright, 


sunlit rooms... 


Accommodations for 
TWO in a double bed- 
ded room at the usual 
single rate. 


F. D. SOFIELD 


Managing Director 


STANDUP COLORED ILLIE 


STAND-UP COLORED LETTERS 


That lend a new interest to the otherwise dull 
alphabet— 


B1001 Fifty-two letters (two complete ns ony and 


twenty numerals (two each 1 to 0) three inches high, with 
two stained wooden base racks in which to stand the letters 
erect, lacquered in six colors. Made of unbreakable fibre. 
Directions include a list of more than 100 simple basic words. 
Partitioned box with brilliant colored label. Price, $1.20 


COLORED TABLETS 
FOR NUMBER WORK 


8345 Strong pasteboard tablets, one inch in diameter, circles 
and squares, assorted in six colors. These make an exceed- 
ingly attractive set of tablets, and can be used very effec- 
tively in teaching numbers and also color in the primary 
grades. Price, $0.25 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, III. 


Observe that the fur on dogs and cats in winter is 
thicker than it is in summer. 


3. (a) (1) Have children wet one hand and fan it 


with a piece of paper held in the other 
hand. Note the cooling effect of evapo- 
ration. (We need protection from the 
rain and snow and wind to prevent our 
bodies losing too much heat.) 

(2) Have children build doll house, or model 
of a home, or community. Particular 
attention should be paid to windows, 
heating, sanitation, etc. The daily rou- 
tine of healthy living might be carried 
out in the doll-house project. 

Have children build a cave home, an 
Indian home, an Eskimo home. 


4. (a) Observation of the wilting of vegetables kept 


at room temperature and of the freshness of 
vegetables kept in the refrigerator. 
Build a model of a refrigerator car and fill it 
with proper foods to send to a distant state. 
Arrange to see a refrigerated milk truck, if one 
passes the school. 

(b) Have children prepare appropriate refresh- 
ments for the special days, parties, picnics or 
excursions. 


5. Make vegetable dyes for Easter eggs. 
Make simple candy and jelly for Christmas gifts. 


Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 25) 


player takes a turn at trying to knock over the bundle, 
from any distance decided upon by the group. The 
one who succeeds in knocking it down wins the game, 
as he shouts, “I’ve Got Her!’’ This can be described 
and later played outdoors. 


Part Two 


1. The story of why the Pilgrims left England. 
This is told by some one who has looked up this 
information for the group. 


2. A scene between the Pilgrims and the Indians 
after the Pilgrims had arrived in America. This 
can be dramatized from the historical data by the 
boys and girls. It would be more interesting to 
arrange your own scene. 


3. Song: ‘Faith of Our Fathers.” 


At the Chickadee Cafeteria 
(Continued from page 23) 


Miss SgurrREL: As if I would let you know! I 
hope you enjoy your bone. Dear Miss Sparrow, do 
you think he has really gone? I believe I'll make a 
dash for the pine tree. I’m always safethere. Good- 
bye, you bug-eaters! See you tomorrow, Nutty. 

Mr. NutHatcH: Good-bye! Oh, hum, I simply 
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«APSCO> 


Automatic Pencit SHARPENERS 


Have No Competition in Quality 


can’t hold another bug. 
Downy? 

Mr. Downy: Yes, I am. It is impossible for me 
to swallow another morsel. I am going. Come on, 
Nutty! Good-bye, Miss Sparrow. 

Miss SPARROW: Good-bye, friends. We are all 
leaving very soon, for I think we have eaten enough. 
I shall try to get here earlier next time, so that I may 
talk with Mrs. Chickadee. Good-bye till tomorrow. 

ANNOUNCER: And now the birds have all flown 
away to rest or visit their friends in other Birdland 
groves. Station B I R D is now signing off. Good- 
bye, everybody! 


Aren’t you about filled up, 


A Library Project 
(Continued from page 41) 


could then compare notes on books and find out what 
other children were reading. ‘‘Library Day” on 
Friday also was a fine opportunity for the use of good 
English and story-telling. I found the plan worked 
satisfactorily and we had little idleness, only worth- 
while activity. —ELEANOoR A. LINDBERG, Portland, Ore. 


A Thanksgiving Party 


It was two o'clock of the day before Thanksgiving 
in the Second-Grade Room. Twenty-eight mothers 
were chatting pleasantly; thirty children were 
busily working, tending the babies, placing chairs, or 
receiving their guests; the teacher, calm and unwor- 


For long life, for satisfactory service, and for real value 
American School Boards have proven for themselves the 
superiority of «APSCO» Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


“APSCO” Cutters Cut Clean 
They Don’t Scrape—They Cut 
Deeply undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge ‘’ APSCO” 


Cutters make thousands upon thousands of pencil points before 
showing any signs of wear. 


It's only a question of which ““ APSCO” Model best meets 
your needs—your School Supply House will demonstrate. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., 


as you consider what you will specify—for purchase by 


your board of education or by pupils themselves—to be 


used by beginners in september, give a thought to one 


pencil little fingers hold gladly and write with joyfully— 


dixon BEGINNERS No. 


of right wide diameter with big strong smooth rich 


black lead...total diameter, .405 inch ...diameter of 


lead, .164 inch...write your school supply dealer or 
write us about this pencil, if BEGINNERS interests you. 


school bureau... pencil sales department 205-j 


joseph dixon crucible company, jersey city, n. j. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Ww TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will holda lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


You are assured of the best when you 


specify 
BRADLEY 
WATER COLORS AND CRAYONS 


Their uni- 
versal use in 
progressive 
schools is a 
convincing 
testimonial to 
their superi- 
ority. 


One of the most popular Water Color boxes made. 
Contains eight pans of semi-moist colors: Alizarine 
Crimson, Orange, Gamboge, Blue, Hooker's Green No. 1, 
Violet No. 2, Sepia and Charcoal Gray. A No. 7 brush 
with wooden handle is included. Price, per box, 50 cents. 


EMBECO CRAYONS No. 1 
8100—Eight crayons, one each, Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and Charcoal Gray. Put up 
in attractive tuck box. Price, per box, $0.10. Embeco 
Crayons are put up in both slip and hinged cover boxes, 
in six different assortments, ranging from eight crayons to 
twenty-four in a box. 


Artistic Papers for Your Poster and Cut 
Paper Projects 

BUTTERFLY PAPERS 

Dual colored papers for posters and construction work 
with different colored front and back. Made in twelve 
color combinations. 
VIVI-TONE PAPER 

For poster work, paper cutting and construction work. 
Medium weight; forty-four colors. Send for sample books. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sharp Point Scissors 
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ried, smiled happily in the background. The school- 
room tables were spread with brightly colored cloths, 
pretty napkins and appropriate place cards. 

This party was the climax of weeks of activity. 
In one of the class meetings early in the year, the 
teacher had discussed with the children the possibility 
of having a Thanksgiving party for their mothers. 
The children immediately became interested. The 
suggestions they offered led to the development 
of the desired activity. 

Committees were formed to assume the various 
responsibilities. The following is a brief description 
of what was accomplished by each committee. 


Program Committee: Arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the mothers during the party. The program 
consisted of a complete report of all that had been 
done by the children to make the party a success. 
“The Pilgrim Maidens’’ song was dramatized by the 
girls of the class. Each girl made her own costume. 
The story of the Pilgrims was told by members of the 
class. 

Invitation Committee: These children designed an 
invitation resembling the pumpkin, inside of which 
they wrote the invitation to their mothers. Each 
child made and wrote his invitation. 

Reporters’ Committee: Planned for the children 
to make their own record book. Each day’s activity 
was recorded in this book. They also recorded the 
recipes for the different foods that were prepared by 
the children to serve at the party. 

Refreshment Committee: With suggestions from 
the other members of the class, this committee decided 
that sandwiches of peanut-butter and lettuce, and 
apple sauce would make a wholesome lunch. 


One little girl suggested that we should have some- 
thing to make our tables look pretty when we served 
the lunch. This brought about a trip to the bakery 
to get six one-hundred pound flour sacks to make lunch 
cloths. Wealso watched the process of making bread. 
This trip to the bakery was very worthwhile. The 
following day the class made pictures of the different 
things they saw at the bakery and placed them in their 
record books. 

In a class discussion the children decided that the 
flour sacks must be washed and bleached. They also 
decided to fringe and color them. The three colors 
chosen were cardinal, blue and yellow, making a 
different color for each table. A dye that required 
boiling was used. Hot-plates and utensils were 
brought to school by the children. The lunch cloths 
were finished just in time to begin the work of 
preparing the lunch. Each day’s work was carefully 
planned. 

One little boy suggested that we could get some 
apples to make the apple sauce at the County Apple 
Farm, which is located just a short distance from 
the school. The group was taken to the apple 
farm. There was much to be learned there about 
apples, how they were sorted, how packed, and 
where they were shipped. There were a great 
many varieties of apples. Some were better 
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for cooking and others better for 
eating. Samples of all the apples 
were brought to the school and 
baked by the children. Enough 
of the good cooking apples were 
obtained to make the apple sauce 
to' be served at the party. 

The children were delighted with 
the idea of making bread in school. 
The recipe was placed on the board. 
After it was carefully read, all the 
children participated in measuring 
and making the sponge. Every 
child kneaded his small piece of 
dough and set it away to rise. 
They kneaded it again and placed 
itinthepanto bake. Through the 
courtesy of the custodian the chil- 
dren were permitted to bake the 
bread at her home. 

An estimate of the total cost of 
the lunch and what it would cost 
each child was carefully worked 
out. When this problem was solved 
it proved to be a valuable lesson in 
number work. 

Every child participated in this 
activity and each day something 
new was recorded in their record 
books. 


—MiILure L. MERRILL, Logan, Utah 


Spelling and Arithmetic in 
Partnership 
(Continued from page 18) 

Estimating. 

Comparisons before computing 

Averages before finding them, 

considering the number of one 

hundreds and words missed. 


New Vocabulary. 


Average, fraction, lowest terms, 


decimal, comparison, graph, 
estimate, reduce, account, 
solve, abstract, concrete, 
variety, statement. 


Original Problems. 
Written from desire by individ- 
uals to find actual solutions 
concerning a varied number of 
vital and interesting situations. 
Original Problems: 
Addition. 

In the spelling contest Room 207 
missed 68 words on November 7. 
They missed 70 words on Novem- 
ber 14. On November 21 they 
missed 30 words. On November 28 
they missed 34 words. How many 
did they miss in all the four weeks? 


your educational 
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~ATIONAL FOUNDATIO” 


THRIFT 
Block 


foundation? 


Without it the whole structure of Education is weakened 
and incomplete. You may develop your pupils in all the 
other fundamentals of purposeful living, but without a 


proper sense of THRIFT, through Money Management, no 
real success in life can be attained. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 
METHOD 


By Florence Barnard 


shows the way to the successful teaching of THRIFT in 
Primary Grades. This is a practical, resultful method, 
interesting to the pupil, applicable to any school grade. 

MONEY MANAGEMENT METHOD presents a scheme 
which is comprehensive to primary children and the prac- 
tice of its precepts appeals to children. It emphasizes the 
four essentials of true THRIFT—Saving, Having, Spending, 
Giving — with details for proper apportionment of each 
clearly presented. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT METHOD is a boon to the 
great host of teachers who have long recognized the im- 
portance of teaching THRIFT, but who, until now, have 
sought in vain for an effective, simple method within the 
grasp of small children. 
gar Send today for these three books explaining fully the 
scheme of Money Management Method. Learn its value 
to the apportionment of your own income—its adaptability 
to your daily teaching. 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST—BOOK I 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST—BOOK II Three Books for 65c 


KEY TO MONEY MANAGEMENT \ POSTPAID 
METHOD 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago 
Kansas City — Hoover Bros., Agents 


Boston New York 


San Francisco 


FOR SERVICE 
HONEsp 
missing from | 
THRIFT b 
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In the spelling contest in the 
whole building there were 305 
words missed on November 7. 
On the second test 336 were missed. 
The third week 376 words were 
missed. The last week 215 words 
were missed. How many words 
were missed in the whole month of 
November? 

In the Gordon School spelling 
contest: 


Room 201 missed 55 
Room 202 missed 7 
Room 203 missed 8 
Room 204 missed 20 
Room 205 missed 33 
Room 206 missed 22 
Room 207 missed 19 
Room 208 missed 6 


How many words were missed by 
all the children? 


Subtraction. 

Room 201 missed 113 words in 
the spelling contest. In Room 205 
there were 56 words missed. How 
many more words were missed in 
Room 201 than in Room 205? 

Gordon school is having a spell- 
ing contest. The children on the 
first floor had 70 one hundreds. 


The children on the second floor 
had 171 onehundreds. How many 
more one hundreds did the children 
on the second floor have than the 
children on the first floor? 

There were 372 children in the 
building who took the spelling 
test., 244 of them stood 100. How 
many missed words? 

On November 21, 376 words were 
missed. On November 12 the 
pupils in Gordon School missed 336. 
How many more words did they 
miss on November 21 than on 
November 14? 

On November 7 Gordon pupils 
had 260 one hundreds. On Decem- 
ber 11 they had 232 one hundreds. 
How many more one hundreds did 
they have on November 7 than on 
December 11? 

On the spelling test on Novem- 
ber 7, there were 305 words missed 
in the whole building. On Decem- 
ber 11 there were 220 words missed. 
How many more words were missed 
on November 7 than on December 
11? 


Multiplication. 
In the spelling test, the sixth 


grade had 40 words. There were 
35 children that took the test. 
How many words did the 35 chil- 
dren write altogether? 

On the spelling test in Room 101 
they had 20 words. There were 36 
children. How many words were 
written by all the children? 


Short Division. 


Room 105 took the tests in our 
spelling test. Their weekly aver- 
ages for November are: 

85 
96 
96 
95 


What is their monthly average? 

In Room 201 on the spelling 
contest, 46 words were missed the 
first week of November. The 
second week they missed 47 words, 
the third week they missed 113 
words and the fourth week 28. 
What was the average number of 
words missed each week in Room 
201? 

The children of Room 207 missed 
149 words in November. What 
was the average number of words 
missed each week in Room 207? 


When Doctors Disagree, a Test is Indicated--- 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever so important first 
step in writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diam- 
eter of wood and its large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil, with its 
slightly smaller diameter of wood and lead, the latter also being a 


trifle harder. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step 


— by the PRACTICE as a step down to the regular sized 
pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you samples of both pencils for trial. 


ANNIVERSARy 


NEW YORK _ LONDON 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


_ TORONTO 
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Long Division. 
Onthe spelling test Room 201 had: 


100 
97% 
95 
88 
84 


What was their average? 

On the spelling test there were 
252 one hundreds on November 28 
in the entire building. Eleven 
rooms took the test; what is the 
average number of one hundreds 
in each room? 

On December 11, on the spelling 
test, the children of the building 
had 232 one hundreds; what was 
the average number of one hun- 
dreds in each of the 11 rooms? 


Indian Life in the Social 
Studies 
(Continued from page 11) 


Children guess what activity is 
portrayed. 

Playing games enjoyed by Indian 
children. 
Outcomes: 

An attitude of interest in the 
way the Indian spent his play time. 

Knowledge that they played a 
game similar to our football; that 
the dances were largely in form of 
religious ceremonies, and that the 
Indian was a great gambler at 
games. 

An appreciation of their recrea- 
tion activities contrasted with the 
limited opportunities that the 
Indian had for play. 

Realization that the spirit of 
play is the same all over the world. 


Who’s Who in the Schools 


(Continued from page 13) 


has proved that freedom of 
thought, freedom for the release 
of the creative impulse in child- 
hood, is the only road to growth. 
He states this with assurance: 

“The American public-school 
system guarantees to all its children 
equal opportunity for education 
and growth. It should do more 
than this. It should guarantee 
the right of the children to be as 
different as they wish to be. It 
should protect those differences, 
those gifts, as the sacred heritage 
of the race. 


pe 


Your most interesting creative art 
project for the fall holidays is a 
Marionette show— 


Any teacher can now carry out this project effectively with 
simple, definite instructions for every detail of puppets, mechanism 
and stage, by following the patterns in this new portfolio 


MARIONETTES 


IN THE SCHOOL 


By Margaret L. Milley 


A collection of seven- how to successfully con- 


teen plates of designs— struct artistic, 


workable 
Marionettes—how to 
build the stage, and how 
to operate the puppets 
for the performance of 
any desired action. 


so simple, so comprehen- 
sive that any teacher, 
with no previous knowl- 
edge of the subject, can 
readily instruct her class 


MARGARET L. MILLEY 


The whole plan has been worked out with tremendous success by Miss 
Milley and her own pupils. It is not theoretical, but is a definite, simple, 
workable plan which has been tried and proven until every detail is perfected. 


The value of the Marionette show is obvious. It isa group project in which 


every pupil does some part of the work, and in which every pupil is enthusi- 
astically interested. 


Many teachers have introduced Marionette projects in their schools—thou- 
sands of others will welcome the opportunity afforded by this new material to 
emphasize the lessons of basic literature, historical events, music, English and 
creative art through the delightful, interesting Marionette method. 


MARIONETTES IN SCHOOL 


17 plates and illustrated booklet, in portfolio 


PRICE 
60c 


Order this new and helpful set of material today, and prepare a Marionette 
project for Thanksgiving or Christmas. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ~-_ Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS., AGENTS 
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MY TEACHER WAC SO NICE TO-DAY 


THAT SCHOOL WAS just AS GOOD AS PLAY, 
SHE LAUGHED AND SAUG AND ROMPED WITH US 


AN) DIDN'T FROWN A BIT, OR FUSS 


| ASKED HER WHY_.SHE SAID | GUESS 
IVE FOUND A CURE FOR WEARINESS — 
THATS ALL SHE SAID, BUT, GEE, | KNEW 
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SHE'D Got A JIFF.EE LAP BOARD Too. 


Designed for your comfort— 


THE JIFF-EE 
LAP BOARD 


Makes life brighter by making your “home work” a pleasure instead 


of a task. 


You work on the Jiff-ee enjoying rocking-chair ease—reading—writing— 
sketching—sewing—the Jiff-ee is a versatile work bench adapted to every need. 


Once used you 
will never be sat- 
isfied to go back 
“leaning over’ a 
desk, for Jiff-ee 
eliminates the irri- 
tation of “’ shoul- 
der ache” and 


cramped position. 


The Jiff-ee is 


scientifically de- 


iT FOLDS LIKE THIS 


Light weight is a feature of the Jiff-ee—you hardly know it's there—yet it is 
strong and rigid and its form-fitted design prevents tipping or slipping. 


And so convenient to ay on a sketching jaunt —for it folds to 13x15 


inches—opens to 15x26—and 


sort of helpful comrade you would like to have about. 
Order a JIFF-EE now—for yourself, or as a welcome gift to your best friend. 


PRICE $3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
HOOVER BROS 


signed in size, 
shape and style 
to adjust itself to 
every position of 
the user, provid- 
ing a surface al- 
ways in just the 
right position for 
ease and comfort 
in the use of pen, 
needle, crayon or 


brush. 


eauty, too, is a feature of the Jiff-ee—finished 
in a dull luster Walnut with bright brass hinges, it impresses at a glance as the © 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO 


Agts., KANSAS CITY 


ATLANTA 


“Double the number of school- 
houses and teachers in the land. 
Enrich the schools by putting in 
‘experience rooms.’ Putina metal 
shop, a millinery room, a science 
room filled with jars and smells 
and wires and tools. Give the 
children jobs. Cut down all the 
classes so that no teacher will have 
more than twenty-five children to 
teach. Recast the administrative 
method of the primary school. 
Spread the children out and_ give 
them elbow room, mentally and 
physically. Sort the children into 
groups of approximately the same 
power and let them learn and grow 
at their own rate of speed. The 
right kind of school will make 
provision for a program so fluid 
that no child can suffer because of a 
rigidity of grading. Promotions 
will occur whenever the child is 
ready. No one will be left back 
and no one will be called ‘dumb.’ 
The teacher will work at ease 
because the pressure has_ been 
lifted.” 

Revolutionary, impractical ideas 
for which the public will never 
stand, we ask? But, by the grace 
of spiritual leadership, Angelo Patri 
is “‘the public.”” We are accepting 
his guidance toward the new day in 
education. 

—CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. 


The Country School and 
the Child’s Health 


(Continued from page 16) 


with a rotary motion along the 
gum line, including the gum tissue 
and the chewing surface. This 
routine should be followed at least 
twice a day at home. 

Written lessons given on this 
subject, or printed matter, can be 
given the children. Statements, 
short and to the point, make the 
best impressions; for instance: 


Cavities of teeth should be filled 
whilesmall. This means much toa 
child’s health and development. 
Green and black stains forming on 
the teeth at the gum margin may 
lead to decay, and should be re- 
moved by the dentist. 

A small tooth-brush should be 
used. A mild, non-gritty and not 
highly flavored tooth-paste, used 
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Practice Exercises in Reading 


Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘‘ Adventures in a Big City”’ 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B—Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 
TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored 
chalk crayon for Free Expression Work has been 
solved by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk 
crayons. 

Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coat- 
ing of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 

Colors are bright and of a wide range of as- 
sorted colors, also black and white. 

Samples sent to teachers upon request, free of 
charge. 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 

Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grade 3 

are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher’s Manual, 25 cents. 
Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
Danvers, Mass. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
New York City 


Teachers College Columbia University 


MASSASOIT 


CREATE MORE INTEREST 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


i . Senne. || Children’ enjoy Bradley Seat Work materials be- ] 
cause they are colorful, interesting, and instructive || 


‘‘T Made It’’ Reading Book 


8478—Thirty-two outline pic- 
tures on loose leaves to be colored, | 
each with accompanying reading | 
lesson, Directions for coloring are | 
included in the reading text. The | 
thirty-two sheets provide silent | 
reading seat work for one child for i 
| 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


the entire year. For the closing 
lesson the child colors his own 
cover, and binds the sheets to- 
gether intoa book. Price, $0.30 


Specially Designed 


Diplomas for Old Fables in New Rhyme 


Private 


i 8475—Twelve cards of entertaining and educational rhymes, the 
and Public Schools subjects taken from familiar fables. The last word in two lines of each 

i stanza is omitted to be supplied by the pupil from a simple vocabulary 
printed at the top of each card. Each rhyme consists of six verses. 
An excellent method of teaching concentration, correct reading, and 
sense of rhyme. Put up in durable box. Price, each, $0.25 


Send for the Bradley Catalog with a complete 
line of everything for the progressive school 


ii 


; . MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT | 120 East 16th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog ‘‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 


STAMPS 
very helpful. 


For sale by ali 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
3444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL 


once a day, is as necessary for the 
teeth as soap is for the hands. 

Attractively colored handles add 
to the desire to use brushes. Prizes 
of pretty tooth-brushes will stimu- 
late the interest of the pupils. 

Where parents frequent the class- 
room, special attention to such 
statements as the following may be 
effective in putting over a vital 
health hint: 


Lack of care of teeth may result 

in: 

The decay of teeth, due to the 
action of bacteria on food 
particles left on them. 

Unnecessary toothaches, which 
result from decayed and 
abscessed teeth. 

Fevers and disease, which may 
affect the formation of perma- 
nent teeth. 


At about the sixth year, the first 
permanent molar appears. Mothers 
often mistake this tooth for a 
deciduous, or baby, tooth. 


A wise teacher is on the alert for 
tongue and thumbsucking children 
and does her best to break this 
pernicious habit. Also, mouth 
breathers are in danger of much 
trouble ahead if the practice is 
continued. These habits cause a 
formation of the roof of the mouth 
that results in poor mastication of 
food and leads to many evils. 

The subject of diet must be 
brought before the eager young 
folks again, in the direct develop- 
ment of the teeth and other bony 
structures. Vitamin D makes 
strong bones and teeth. ‘A lack 
of vitamin D is in part responsible 
for rickets, a disease which is 
characterized by maldevelopment 
of bony tissue, such as_ bowlegs. 
The incidence of rickets is due to a 
deficiency in (1) Vitamin D, (2) the 
mineral calcium, and (3) sunshine,”’ 
states Dr. W. D. Sansum in his 
book, ‘‘Normal Diets.’’ Vitamin D 
is found most abundantly in whole 
milk, butter, cream, egg-yolk, green 
leafy vegetables, in cod-liver oil and 
other fish-liver oils. 

General suggestions that the 
school child may observe to advan- 
tage are: 


Every child should sit so that 
he does not face the light. 


There should be no glare in the 
room. 

Large lunches are to be dis- 
couraged. 

The ideal luncheon period is one 
in which every child sits down to 
the table in an orderly manner, and 
has either milk or fruit as a part of 
the repast. 


Playthings: 

The riding of scooters and skates 
has been discouraged. 

The use of wet sand in cold 
weather has been discouraged. 

The use of low bar on the play- 
ground has been encouraged. 


Posture: 


Standing. Children are encour- 
aged to stand naturally with heads 
erect. 


Sitting. Children should sit on 
chairs approximately one-quarter 
of their height. 


Children should sit on chairs 
instead of on the floor. If they do 
sit on the floor for block-building, a 
clean rug or mat should be unrolled. 
Sitting on the floor is harmful from 
the standpoint of posture, sanita- 
tion and good habits. 

It is better for children to lie on 
their backs during the rest period. 
This aids posture and prevents the 
temptation of talking. 

Hands should be washed before 
the luncheon period and after the 
toilet. 

Wraps should be hung in a sani- 
tary manner, outside out. 

Cloak-closet hooks, wash bowls, 
drinking fountains and towel 
holders should be low enough for 
kindergarten children to _ reach 
easily. 

Rugs should not be left on the 
floor all the time. Floors should 
be mopped once a week. 


We Are All Teachers of 
Reading 


(Continued from page 19) 


approach in teaching poetry differs 
from prose in that one cannot enjoy 
it unless one hears it read. While 
reading prose aloud is better mental 
training than reading poetry thus, 
there is often a more lasting emo- 
tional impression derived from the 
poem than from the story. The 
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primary appeal of poetry is to the 
ear, and for this reason a pupil can 
often relate the story of a poem 
read to him in a much more intel- 
ligent manner than he would: be 
able to were the same selection 
read to him in prose form. Chubb, 
Gist, King, Thomas, and many 
other educators agree on the fact 
that the teaching of poetry depends 
much upon the ability of the 
teachers Some should never try 
to teach it, while others should 
teach it sparingly. 

Pupils should not be compelled 
to commit long poems or long sec- 
tions of poems to memory. How- 
ever, a teacher can sometimes 
accomplish this by repetition, going 
back over the whole. Then fol- 
lows a discussion, and the pupils 
have it almost memorized before 
they realize it. Finally, there is 
less blundering in teaching poetry 
than in prose, for if the pupil 
reads it aloud, he must do it cor- 
rectly. He knows that he will be 
detected more easily if he does not. 

Types of reading should include 
prose and poetry that lead to a 


In conclusion, as to methods, it 
is well established that no one 
method is always the best. ‘‘The 
best teaching is eclectic in its 
freedom of choice among devices, 
tactful in its adaptation of them 
to the situation in hand, and fertile 
in invention.”’ Briefly, the child 
should be able to read simple 
things without help in his third 
school year, more fluency and con- 


THE CHILD EDUCATOR 


A new and simple method of teaching 
children to spell and form words. 


This Creative Seat Work Makes 
Teaching Easy 


A puzzle game with color pictures of nine 
different animals showing the completed 
words. Children love puzzles, and find fas- 
cination in forming a picture and word 
on aaa Absolutely ideal for creative seat 
work. 

Send 30 cts. for THE CHILD EDUCATOR 
Postpaid. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue New York City 


~ 


Used in all the publhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
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well-balanced reading program. 
It is impossible, in a discussion 
he of this length, to touch upon the 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Limited 


ld mechanics of reading, diagnosis of 129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
retarded cases and remedial treat- WRITE FOR CATALOGUS 
ments of different phases, such as 
are discussed at length by Gates : 
and others. It may be said, how- GIFTS f th l O 
ever, that motivation in reading or e itt e nes 
may be developed, and improper Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
ers attitudes, which are often the results eS supply % casiyer kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
joy of difficulties encountered at some 
hile or all stages of learning, may be 
removed, only by skilled instruc- —" DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
us, tion. Too much emphasis cannot Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request. 
o- be placed upon the diagnostic E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
the methods used. Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 
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A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. 


AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. 


The Teachers Exchange OF BOSTON | 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


827 TEMPLE BLDG., 14 FRANKLIN STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
We have GOOD PAYING positions for you to select from. 


Registration form sent on request. — 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS" "AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLI AM 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
DENVER. 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
36th Year Opened September 21st. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Normat ScHoor 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Super- 
vised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Xindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, AKASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 


Catalogue sent on application 


ATI ON AL COLL EGE Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens and elementary grades. Spring term opens 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


OF EDUCATION January 4, 19382. June 17, 1932. 
EDNA D. BAKER, Pres. Box E-111, Evanston, Ill. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the peetes School and Surpervisor 
of Kindergartens, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street, NEW YORK 


fidence should appear in his fourth, 
and in his fifth and later years 
there should be a continual widen- 
ing of interests and raising of 
standards. Inasmuch as the school 
now assumes not only the responsi- 
bility of teaching the mechanics of 
reading, but also the cultivation of 
high ideals which are largely real- 
ized through wholesome, helpful 
and independent reading, all 
teachers should study, analyze, and 
evaluate their procedure so as to 
grow constantly in power and in 
usefulness. 


Today’s Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 7) 


dom, the little child finds another 
means of expressing his ideas and 
emotions. Not infrequently it is 
the latter rather than the former 
which the child records when given 
this freedom. Consequently care 
should be taken not to curb this 
tendency by urging the child to 
interpret his pictures. The oft- 
repeated question ‘‘What is this 
picture about?” or ‘‘What is this a 
picture of?’’ may soon lead a child 
to produce only what he can 
explain, and thus the best he has 
to offer, his feelings, 
pressed. 

Similarly in the rhythmic work, 
the patterned responses, products 
of adult interpretation, are rapidly 
giving way to the child’s- own 
bodily expression of the feeling 
aroused within him by the music 
he hears. As we watch this origi- 
nal response to music, we under- 
stand why much of the rhythmic 
work of yesterday was unaccom- 
panied by any corresponding emo- 
tion within the child. 

Perhaps the most significant 
thing about the kindergarten of 
today is that it does not attempt to 
deal with phases of development 
in isolation, providing, as did the 


lie unex- 


‘kindergarten of yesterday, a- pre- 


scribed exercise to produce a 
specific end and another exercise 
to bring about some other specific 
end. Rather it strives to secure 
an all-around development of the 
child as an integrated personality, 
and employs as the means toward 
this end participation in rich and 
ever-widening life experiences. 
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